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BOSTON, MASS., MAY 27, 1876. 


—— 


Under the direction of L.. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., 
author of Causeries aves mes Eldves, Entretiens 
sur la Grammaire, etc. 


It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, and 
the new method of teaching. 

Diplomas will be given to those present during the whole 
course. 

For a programme of the Institution, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 

7o tf Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


A fee ot 


may fom drawing architect 

The drawing room will as above. The 
will be $20.00 For fur further information 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
French and German. 


MISS L. A. HIL 
Europe to the study of the above-mentioned languag 
her conversational method of encting enables her her pure to 
— readily the studi Her Summer 
wi Jul and six weeks. 


As but a limit So 
those wishing to tire a thorough prac' 
| 


126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass. 


REFERENCES. — Major C C. A. pees W. W. MAN- | boa 
Lowell, Mass. ; Jaces 


Coady on, Gro. P. E 
TUFTS COLLEGE, 


ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


to young men seeking a thor- 


of the with the retirement country. 
Expenses moderate. Li aid to needy students by 
Four courses of study are 


of Greek.) 
wei An Engineering course of three years for the degree 
lor graduaten four yo School of three 
for adesiosion June and Sept. 19th. 


Faminaios fr admission 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’ 
College Hill, Mass. 


of 


University of South Carolina, 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


(FOUNDED IN 1801.) 


Elocution during Centennial. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
poe Cl mn, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 

classes of advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal Culture, Reading, and Recitation. 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas Both sexes ad- 
mitted. Seago opened April 24; Summer term opens: 


ul 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M, Principal 


_ European Education. 


LANG obAGE with puri en by the w classes, 
be received into of Ma ALIDA 
Po.enz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lad ~ for- 
net employed in the instruction of the children 
and is wife the of 

Fer farther nor address 
University Germany. 


DIRECTORY 


Meadville, Pa. The 

opened S The Spring Term will 

open April 4th, 1876. In cilities and resources, Scentihe the 
first in the coun 


~ 
Biblical, P: 
D.D. 55 2 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. 


BeLorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CuHarim. Si az 


ROWN UNIVERSITY , (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
begins 


mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. rsth. oy catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Doustas. 


| COLLEGE, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J Strona, D.D. 

COLLEGE, Springficl, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and N 1 courses of ; ex- 

penses moderate ; climate 32m 


= Elocutionists’ 


For 1876, congrtsing the latest popular Recitations and Dia- 


1876. ENTENNIAL 1876. 


190 pages. Sent post-paid on receipt 
J. W. SHOEMAKER 
Natronat or Exvocution anp ORATORY, 
69m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELOCUTION. 
MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 


attention to 
eferences :— Professors Jas . Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
and Faculty the School 
Address, 9 West Springfield Boston. 46 


Summer School of Biology, 
SALEM, MASS. 

Beginning July 7th. Send for circular to 

7a A. S. PACKARD, Jr., Salem, Mass. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


ro COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For 
+ address the President, Grorce F. Macoun, D. 


UNIVERSITY 
Grecory, LL.D., 
“GRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & TS. 


COLLEGE, Gales Iiinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, 

25 m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 
AFAYETTE eons Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. Youneman. 

Mmpiasury COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, | C. B. Huteerr. 


M48tetra COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. AnpREws. 


ete, 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH. 

The watch for the Centennial can easily be kept at a very | 7 
moderate cost by purchasing one of those elegant LADD 
PATENT GOLD WATCH CASES, fitted with a fine 
movement to match. Try it, and see for yourself. These 
Cases are made in Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Boys’ sizes, in 
Bascine, Mansard, and Flat shapes, in all'styles of engraving 
and finish, for stem and key-winder movéments of American 
manufacture. For sale by dealers everywhere. None gen- 
uine unless stamped “G. W. Lapp’s Pat.” under the bezel. 
Circulars descriptive and historical sent on application by the 
manufacturers, J. A. BROWN & CO., 

68e 11 Marpen Lang, New York. 


Summer Board. 
the best of country board, pase leasant drives, 
ng fishing. | for ilies can = 
MES R. SMILEY” 


oo a Ww 
69h North Sutton, N. H. 


Frames for Art-Union Pictures. 
which we can seli quite low, varying in price 


$3.00 each. 
N.-E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
A Centennial Drama 


leges, and exhibitions. Prices: One copy, 25 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


Co 
ten copies, $2.00; 
paid. Address 1 


SILICATE 


opted and extensivel e last Séx Years by the 
and (staple). N. Y. ILICATE 
BOOK c'SLATE 00. » 191 Fulton Stree, corner of Church. 
wae free; to TRACHERS. 62 22 
of the MAINE 


W “JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for Sept., 1874. 
copy sent, we will send two copies of the Naw- 


or Epucatr 
of RHODE-ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER 


of March and April, 1374. 7 
BOOK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The vital 


Ne lumber. 
R. Greens, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston. 


SELF-ADJ or 
BOOK CK. | Isaac Pembroke, N.H. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For address C. H. D.D., Prest. 
Colt. a and Science —Prot. D. Bonbright, AM., Dean 


Ti Prof. O. M LL.D. 

Cee y, Theslogy (Gar (Garrett Biblical Institute) — 
nnister, D Prof. 


College Lew—Hoa. H. LL.D. 
College Medicine — Davis, A.M., M. 


Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. F AM 
of Musi¢—Oscar A. Maye, Director, 


ev. H. 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M B. ANDERSON. 


of Liberal Slowing, aven, D. Ds 
College —F¥. Hyde, M.D. 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. A 

Extra classes in Geology, 


in ‘Chancellor 

tion, apply to VEN 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE, sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 

dent, Epwarp H. Maar, Swarthmore, Penn. 


Fo CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Towa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
H. Cocuran, LL.D., N. ¥. 


SCIENTIFIC SCH 


Dartmouth College. 

R. RucGiss, Hanover, N. H. 

Or ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union ot 
practice. Address Prof. 


C. STALEY, 


M4. For catalogues 
a 


OF TECHNOLOGY. 
for 1875-76, address Samus. 
LAND, iD, Secretary, Boston, 


ARDEE SCHOOL —Scientific Dep. Dep. 
* of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Graen, LL.D. 


Res, POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Daowne, Tro Tron, N. Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of tng! 
\ College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct. 


W ARBEEF ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial 
Address Prof. C. O. Tnompson, Worcester, M 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUT, 


HILL SEMINARY for ¥ 
Dutchess N. Y. 


address ss C. c. A 


r ASELL SEMINARY ror 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of 
tages. Address Cuar as C. Bracvon, Principal. 46 22 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
superior, Rev. C. V. Spar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, ° 
O WORCESTER, 


nei of best seminaries for ladies in 
New England. Send for ‘Address Prot. H. A 
Greens, Principal. 

ILDEN LADIES’ 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for ro 


letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, W: 


ST END INSTITUTE. 
for Mrs. Capy, 


young 
Haven, Conn. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Mass. Founded by 

A Prest. John Cellege in 
Baste ACADED 


AZENOVIA Young Me 
prepared over Men 
W. S. Surru, Cazenovia, N. 


purrs ey College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. eg | For Catalogue and 
nas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


OF VEEMONT, Agricult’| College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departmen — Classical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M.H. 


SYLV. F 
UN. OF PENN ANIA, Philadelphia. 


Prof. J. bert, ean of Faculty of 


YALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn, For catalogues 
ACIFIC ART, Oak- 
land, Cal. by rd, in August, and closes in May. 
Address’ Prof. J. A. 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


TY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
For circulars and information Bee 


address Prof. C. I. Parpex, 426 East 26th street. 


HAUNCY - HALL 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
dence, R. 1. Prepares 
wi 


A 
limited number o is 


Dene Bec Phinda 


‘ 
BAN 
Educational Announcem' ts B 
Hill, Mase. | 
The above courses have been to meet the wants a 
of teachers who may want Experimentation 
and in Drawing. 
e course in Ph ). 
land El , to be 
sts of Projection ach ANNETT INSTITUTE, B M 
d jection wit NN » Bost 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gannett, Pole 
st 3d. 
Board and furnished rooms can be the 
from $5.00 to $7.00 per week. 69 ; 
| Family school 
| 612 
of February and March, which may be attended % special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in 
i e Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for Tea 
| Established 1825. Has 
ough C aad 
of Boston by ) unites the cultiv from $2.00 to 
55 
e erent departmen indergarten, tery, 
Fl Upper, accommodate of both sexes from three to 
da ys usual Academic course of four years for the degree twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
nasium, een experienced successful 
teachers. . instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals 
| | 76 
= 
— arrangement designs parents others de- 
sirous of placing their sons in a good school and under 
Christian influences. For catalogues or additional informa- 
Pe tion address the Preceptor, W. A. Duxxine, (until Aug. 25) 
The School of _ 
Law; Schools Mathematics, | GQEEENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Philosophy, History, Ancient and Modern La es, NIVERSI Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Biaxesizn, A. M., 
Chemintry and Geslogy, “Mental and Moral Philosophy, Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 
fees in any depart- 
GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
w CUMMINGS, Mass. Established in 1843. Pre 
or from Chairman of the 4 pares Boys College or for the Scientific School. Fos 
LOUIS SMITH, Librarian. 65 catalogues address Buny. ¥. Minis A.M., Principal. 
s . 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 

address Assert B. Watkins, Ph. D. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 56 


Mestre VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or All branches taught. Terms 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucktyn, A. 
cW.BRITAIN INN.) SEMINARY for Yous 
Ladies. Address D. N. — Pripcipal 
EDDIE INSTITUTE, 


courses of study : 
Scientific. Address La RIFFIN, Prest. 


T. ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Si: advantages for for Classical and Sn tific train- 
ing. y to H. T. Principal. 70 22 
COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 

particulars address M. C STEBBINS, A.M, 
WHrrLE S HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
Teaches Articulation and Lip- Reading. Address, 
Z. C. Wurprie, Mystic River, Conn. 7o tf 
T NEWTON lish and Class. School. 
Address N. T. West Newton, Mass. 51 22 
ic Business Coll 
Providence, R. I The most practical institution 
ening © in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. 
Ww. Ww. nER, Principal. 


az 


3422 


‘TON SEMINARY, 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and 
Apply to M. HensHaw, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


(ee STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Mass. 
ientifi 
study. 


The Fall term opens on Monday, begin 

at 2:00 o’clk. Pp. M., at which time a new class 

two years course of study. see 1 

be at least sixteen years of age, and must 

pose of t ing in public Connecticut. 
Senior Friday, June 30, 1876. 

27 N. © N, Principal. 


Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 66 22 

ISLAND STATE SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 


Or T. B. Stockwstt, C.P, S., Provi 
M4*- STATE NORMAL ART 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
Water Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
T WorcESTER. 
Address E. H. Russext, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For catalogues address 
we ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M. 


For 


For catalogues address the ‘Principal, D. B. Haan, Ph.D. Ph.D. 


Wate on NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
The Spring and ——. term will begin Feb. « 
J. W. Dicxinsom, Princi 

JEW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 

af eachers and Pupils, com- 

at East Greenwich, R.1I. Send for circu- 

lars. TOURIEE. Music Hall, Boston. 69 zz 


\ 


LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


t is easily applied int brush, and 

with common sk: board, upon any 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


Fulton, corner Church Ste., ¥. 


The Greatest Selling Centennial Book is 


OUR COUNTRY |. 


AND IT8 RESOURCES. 

history of 100 years’ 
of our ereet Lakes, 

twers, Mountains, C ities, Curiosities, Natural 

and all Ours Mighty Resources in Agriculture, Commerce, 

Minerals, Manufactures, form of Government, etc. His- 

tory and Description of America’s 

and the Celebration, gr. 

No equal extant. Over 1200 

MAP and a “ Bird’s-eye View 


$40 to 7 4000 mor 
HUBBARD BROS, Pabigher ‘Phils 


IIL; Springfield, Mass. 


Mutual Life Ins. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15.1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 


NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
Amount of Policy - 5,000.00 
Dividend Additions i in Thirty 6,099.15 


Amount of Policy and additions 
31 Premiums paid, at each, 


Compound interest at 6 per cent 6,214.13 _9 704.68 
Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound 81,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was 155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


SMITH, 3d, (General Agen 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


3 hat when 
ae pot you buy; stop 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
minum from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Poliwcy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, cach year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “‘ Seciety for the Promotion 
oS Life Insurance among Clergymen,’’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Cagtind $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’ 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. S. P. WARDWELL, M anager. $3 


The Regents’ Questions: 
1866---18 76. 


For ten years the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York have held examinations three times a year in all 
the academies and academic ease ot of union schools in 


the State. The printed sets of opened simulta- 
an ve t for a million 
dollars. Weare now repu hen uestions re the 


first in Tue Scnoot BuLietim, journal, terms 
also printed of the 

e have pri sets 
upon separate slips of card-board. ito 
continuously from 1 to 720; are ‘printed upon 
colors, according to the of arithmetic 1 to which 


ors, sert pomp 
62m Address” "CW 


N. E, “of Education 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


nside pages, per e cheice position. . . 

Page, per each 

"| Special Notions’ per line count, each "30! 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ot| AGENTS WANTED} 


— 


School Apparatus 
E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and no 
the practical illustration of the Ph Scie have 

lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Their catalague of School A atus, designed 

nat the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 

and improved construction. Several sets have been 
to assist in the selection, including one capadielly arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


ES. RITOHIE & SONS 


their extensive every facility for making 

for good workmanship. 

catalegue contains in testimonial received 

from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 

very arti 


ms of the country. 
cle ° will be warranted to be as represented in 
the 
made and 


to pi good and thoroughly well 
RITCHIE & SO 


high reputation which 
held for over 
Apparatus will be guaranteed against 


S have been 
When desired, the 
loss or injury in transportation. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 

E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed ts 
Brownine of London, and Kasnic of Faris, 
maav and Aco ic Instruments, 
and receive orders Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for seperation. 


Benen, 


and 13:00 A. 


FLOWER OBJECT - LESSONS, 


From the French of Le Maont. 


in Brookline, Mass. 
Street ; — Hours between 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of 65 cents ; to Teachers, for 
so cents. A letter from Miss E. P, Pe to the transla- 
tor says: “‘ This book gives the only kind of botany lessons 


proper for a Kindergarten. . . . | think every Kin 


should have a copy, and thoroughly master the idea.” 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast suferseding all of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, has so long in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the besides being 
Noiseless, an These valuable consi 

tions, combined ay the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that dye be in Lh age use in all the schools. An 


important fact borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often od in the use of the common slate, such 
as denti ing the desk, etc. ; in using our Slate 


Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being ar pon 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present ln 


binding we have recently adopted and reduced the 

half, which brings it within the means of every child, Weap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 

No. 1—s5 2 lnghen, too marking $o.15 

“ x “« * 


schoo ample copies furnis e paid 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUF’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVEB 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Penoil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches, 


ite, ru spaces thi 
columns for number of errors. On the opposite side ar are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Saneiien and Dictation Ex- 
e a er t i u 
This tablet also coated 


t of the retail price, ro cents. For introduction a li 
t will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


10 packs of 50 
cards each, 10 
inted from nickel-silver, sent by return mail for 
Warranted to suit or money refunded. I = 
upon this. One lady, on visiting 

hese are nice cards! I never thought 
Mr. s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 


Our Dod 


they | cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 


Greular, if you wish for cards; yee 
CANNON 
65 tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


An Agent just cleared $199 first three weeks selling the 


oF LIVINGSTONE, 


LABORS 0 
the people. A 


NOW READY: 


Poetry for Home ¢ School, 


A carefully-prepared collection of the 


Best Shorter Pieces in English and American 
Poetical Literature, 


ANNA ©. BRACKETT and IDA W. ELLIOT. 
Tastefully printed and bound. _— $1.25. 


Sq. 16mo. 


** The best manual for School use that has yet been pub. 
lished.””— Boston Globe. 

“ Excellently med for School use, and _ attracti 
and valuable for home reading” Bulle 
** A thoroughly good compilation.”’— Fournal. 
ba ag and will receive a cordial welcome, and a large 
sale.’’— Liberal Christian. 
on 
ms 3. ot he half the price. 

Liberal terms for introduction. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORE. 
RECENT WORKS 
BY 


PROF. HENRY N. DAY, 


Author of “Art of Discourse,” &c, 


I. LOGICAL PRAXIS: 
A SuMMARY OF THE PrincipLes or LocicaL Science. 
r2mo, cloth; $1.00. 


II. THE SCIENCE OF A2STHETICS ; 
Or, THe Nature, Kinps, Laws, anp Uszs or Beauty. 
12m0, illustrated ; cloth; $2.25. 


lll, THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
1amo, cloth; $1.50. 


LV. THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: 


An Evementary System or THEORETICAL AND Prac- 
TICAL MorRALITY. 


cloth ; $1.75. 

Specimen copies sent to teachers for examination, on re- 
ceipt of half the price. Liberal terms for introduction. 
Complete educational catalogue sent on application. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

182 Fifth Ave... NEW YORK. 


12m0, 


72a 


A Valuable Addition to Pedagogy. 
LECTURES and PROCEEDINGS 


American Inst. of Instruction, 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, JULY, 1875, 


LECTURES. 
What Next in the Common my oy 


eer 5 Rev. A. D. Mayo. 
Organiza School aculties 
By Mie Eliot, LL.D. 


The Place and Work of Academies i in our System of Edu- 
By S. S. Greene, LL.D. 


By Anna C. Brackett. 
English Pronunciation : What Have Teachers to do 
about It? By J. A. Shaw, A.M. 
The Teacher an Educator: 
By A. G. Boyden, A.M. 


Theory ve. Practice in Classical Stud 
‘oy. 


By Prof. 
Classical Study and Instruction : 

By Noah Porter, LL D. 
A volume of 162 pages, 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, postpaid, 80 cents. Address 
68 F. B. SNOW, Boston, Mass. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geiasler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 


erased | Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 


the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
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THE WATER-MILL. 
BY D. C. M’CALLUM. 


Oh! listen to the Water-Mill, through all the live-long day, 

As the clicking of the wheel wears hour by hour away ; 

How languidly the Autumn wind doth stir the withered leaves, 

As on the field the reapers sing, while binding up the sheaves ; 

A solemn proverb strikes my mind, and as a spell is cast, 

“The mill will never grind again with water that is past.” 

Soft Summer winds revive no more, leaves strewn o’er earth and 
main, 

The sickle newer more will reap the yellow-garnered grain. 

The rippling stream flows ever on, aye tranquil, deep, and still, 

But never glideth back again to busy Water-Mill. 

The solemn proverb speaks to all, with meaning deep and vast, 

“The mill will never grind again with water that is past.” 

Oh! clasp the proverb to thy soul, dear loving heart and true, 

For golden years are fleeting by, and youth is passing too; 

Ah! learn to make the most of life, nor lose one happy day, 

For time will ne’er return sweet joys, neglected, thrown away, 

Nor leave one tender word unsaid, thy kindness sown broad-cast : 

“The mill will never grind again with water that is past.” 


Oh! the wasted hours of life, that have swiftly drifted by ; 

Alas! the good we might have done, all gone without a sigh; 

Love that we might once have saved by a single kindly word, 

Thoughts conceived but ne’er expressed, perishing unpenned, 
unheard. 

Oh ! take the lesson to thy soul, forever clasp it fast, 

“The mill will never grind again with water that is past.” 

Work on while yet the sun doth shine, thou man of strength 
and will, 

The streamlet ne’er doth useless glide by clicking water-mill ; 

Nor wait until to-:morrow’s light beams brightly on thy way, 

For all that thou can’st call thine own lies in the phrase Zo-day, 

Possessions, power, and blooming health, must all be lost at last, 

“ The mill will never grind again with water that is past.” 

Oh! love thy God and fellow-man, thyself consider last, 

For come it will when thou must scan dark errors of the past ; 

Soon will this fight of life be o’er, and earth recede from view, 

And Heaven in all its glory shine where all is pure and true. 

Ah! then thou’ll see more clearly still the proverb deep and vast, 

“The mill will never grind again with water that is past.” 


- 


Conversation Lessons. 
BY LOUISE S. HOTCHKISS. 


Children should learn in school, if anywhere, the ru- 
dimentary steps in the art of free and graceful conver- 
sation. They should overcome hesitation and timidity 
in expressing their thoughts, and gain confidence in 
each other and their teachers. Faults in the use of 
language should be corrected, and the tongue taught to 
glide easily along over adjectives and verbs. The voice 
should be cultivated to utter agreeable sounds, and the 
articulation become clear and pleasant. The face 
should become expressive also. 

Can this work be accomplished by means of the 
gtammar beok, alone? Can any number of rules pre- 
vent a boy’s saying “I done it,” or draw forth his 
thoughts concerning the just claims of Christopher Co- 


lumbus? or induce him to take his hands from out his 
pockets, or stand up, or smile, or look anybody in the 
face? I think not. Grammar books are to the use 
of language, what dictionaries are to orthography, and 
the meaning of words—never to be used except as ref- 
erence books. One should be employed in school no. 
more than the other, it being quite as ridiculous to re- 
quire of a pupil a page of rules in grammar as a col- 
umn of words in the dictionary. 


There is not the least difficulty in bringing out a 
class of children in conversation, provided the teacher 
be an enthusiast in this department, and the class be 
not too large. When the numbers are too many, and 
the thoughts become very abundant, the child is apt to 
overflow through want of opportunity to express him- 
self in a proper manner, and will talk at random to 
himself or any one who will give him audience. This 
creates confusion, and the good results aimed at are lost. 
The teacher’s failing in giving such an exercise is an 
inclination to do all the talking herself, instead of draw- 
ing out the pupils: a fault common to all talkers. 


There should be no appearance of a recitation in a 
conversation lesson. The teacher should sit, and the 
pupils also: as much as possible after the manner of 
the parlor, or drawing-room. No child should be re- 
quired to raise his hand for permission to speak, but 
should take that liberty at any time, when it would be 
respectful to others. Thus he exercises his own free- 
dom and at the same time learns to respect the rights 
of his classmates. 

The teacher, to be successful, must really enjoy sitting 
down to this talk with her pupils ; she must expect to 


nocent prattle (and if she laughs out loud all the better); 
she must, in fact, anticipate receiving quite as much as 
she gives. 

As there is to be no set form for this exercise, no les- 
son has been learned and no perfection is expected. 
The teacher, or the pupils, begin to talk— about the 
weather, or the news of the day—about their pleasures, 
or their troubles. If the morning paper is at hand, 
somebody reads a few paragraphs, upon which comments 
are made. One thing leads to another, beginning, per- 
haps, with the Belknap fraud and winding up with the 
Modoc Indians, or the latest fashion for spring bonnets. 
A subject should not be held before the class, after the 
juice of it has been extracted, which can easily be de- 
termined by the restlessness of the pupils, their yawns, 
and general inattention. ~ 

No corrections of ungrammatical expressions should 
be made during the exercise, which should be consid- 
ered a breach of good manners—as much here as in 
the finest drawing-room in the land. But afterwards, at 
the grammar-lesson proper, there should be a general 
overhauling of every rule of grammar that has been 
violated, or awkward expression, or ungraceful appear- 
ance, that has been observed. The grammar book 
should be a well-worn dictionary from beginning to end, 
to sanction, or disapprove, of these conversational exer- 
cises ; but never let it show itself at the time to inter- 
rupt the flow of good feeling and confidence that is es- 
sential to every real conversation. Of course, with 
primary children the teacher is the only grammar book 
they are to know. Such a course of conversational 
lessons carried on through the child’s school-days would 
overcome all impediments to correct speech, and correct 


all ungraceful manners in expression, and fit him to be- 


to be entertained and instructed with the fresh, original’ 
thoughts that will come from these youthful minds ; she: 
must expect to laugh, and be much amused by their in- 


come an easy and agreeable conversationalist when he 
enters the older classes of life, which accomplishment 
surely is the very highest in scholastic culture. 

When the world has conned its lesson better, no 
grammar examinations will be given from the book ; 
but rather the examiner will sit down to a conversation 
with the class, and conclude by asking the pupils to 
write a short letter or composition. Nothing“more will 
be needed, for these include the sum and substance of 
all language study. 


Hints on Teaching Latin. — 


BY N. T. TRUE, 


The class desires to have some froof that these 
older languages were all sisters. Now we know that 
children belonging to the same family are strongly in- 
clined to use the same words in their conversation, 
which they hear from the lips of their mother. Let us 
see how far this rule will apply to these sister languages. 


Suppose we select a few English words, such as 
stand, station, and stable, We find the first three letters 
alike in each word—sia. This is called the roat, or 
unchanged part of the word, and primarily, it signifies 
‘fixed.’ Now although we know very little about the 
language our Aryan mother used, yet we may infer 
with a great deal of confidence that this root was one, 
because it is found in nearly, or all, the languages re- 
garded as her daughters and grand-daughters. Let us 
‘see what her oldest daughter, the Sanskrit, said well- 
nigh four thousand years ago. We find there s#hé, the 
root of a word signifying ‘to stand.’ If we look at the 
Greek, we find oz« in some of its forms, on nearly 
every page of its literature. In the Latin, we find sta 
with the same meaning. In the old Saxon and Gothic 
standan ; in modern German sétehen; in English stand. 
Now write these words on the maps of their respective 
countries. 

What is true of the root s/a, is equally true of very 
many words in common use in all these languages. 
They present the strongest evidence that they de- 
scended from one common mother-tongue. We can 
trace no words farther back than through the Vedic 
dialect, an idiom of the Sanskrit, about two thousand 
years before Christ. How old this form of the Sans- 
skrit was at this time, we have no means of knowing. 
All is dark beyond. The people who spoke it, called 
it Sanskrit, meaning Perfect or cassicad. If it had ar- 
rived at such a degree of perfection at that early period, 
it must have been a comparatively old language, for 
perfection in this direction demands many years for its 
accomplishment. 

At this point, the teacher should see that the pupils 
are able to reproduce the whole subject, and then close 
the exercise. It is far better to spend a whole week 
on this kind of preparation for study, than to enter 
upon their work without the remotest idea of the object 
in view. When this outline is once lodged in their 
youthful minds, it will never be eradicated, and it will 
serve as a basis for all their future work in the study of 
language. 

Some teachers may object to this course, for the rea- 
son that it may be beyond the appreciation of most 
pupils. It will most assuredly be so to the teacher 
who is too indolent to leave his chair and go to the 
blackboard and develop the whole subject, or who has 
nothing of the drill-master in his constitution, or who 
has no elasticity of mind to give freshness to his work. 


The pupils must see the work, and help do it, to make it 
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successful. To such teachers as cannot do this, the 
advice would be to plod on in the old time-worn track. 

The method indicated here, has been practised by 
the writer for several years past, and he witnesses every 
day the pleasure his classes enjoy in making some new 
discovery in the history and relations of a certain num- 
ber of words in the English, Latin, and, occasionally, 
the Sanskrit languages. The powers of the pupils 
soon became wonderfully enlarged ; their judgment is 
in constant exercise ; and as they become familiar with 
the euphonic changes in the composition of words, 

something new and beautiful constantly arrests their 
attention, and the Latin no longer seems to them an 
unmeaning study. 

In conducting an exercise as here indicated, the 
teacher should not make the fatal mistake of merely 
dictating the subject to his class, nor the equally fatal 
mistake of presenting the subject previously mapped 
out. The map should grow up under his own eye be- 
fore his pupils, and just as much as possible with their 
aid, from the moment he takes the crayon until the 

work is finished. 

Space will not allow it to be explained here how the 
work may be analyzed on the board, by making every 
syllable give its own history, and especially its relations 
to the Sanskrit and the English. Most classical teach- 
ers are already familiar with the admirable grammars 
of Allen and Greenough, and Gildersleeve, in which 
most of these points are explained; and, on some 
points, clearly elucidated by Professor Harkness at the 
last two meetings of the American Philological Associ- 
ation, and published in their Transactions ; by the aid 
of which, the so-called irregular verbs, the dread of the 
tyro, are almost annihilated. 

The barren results from American methods of teach- 
ing Latin have been, to a great extent, occasioned by 
isolating the Latin from the English and other lan- 
guages. If a portion of the time so often spent at this 
early stage of a boy’s education in developing all the 
niceties of the Subjunctive mood could be expended as 
here indicated, the results would be much more satis- 
factory. Many an American youth has left college 
without being able to give an intelligent analysis of a 
dozen English words of three syllables derived from 
the Latin ; whereas, the pupil ought to begin the habit 
the very moment he commences the study of the lan- 
guage, and pursue it all the way through his classical 
course. 

Another important point to be gained by the methods 
here suggested, will be the easy transition from the study 
of Latin to that of Greek. The pupil has been taught to 
regard the Greek language as a sister to the Latin, but 
arrayed in a different attire. At first, they will appear 
very much alike; but with proper attention to a few 
phonic changes under a competent teacher, the two 
languages will gradually be found closely related to 
each other. The analysis of the Latin verb, and its 
relations to the Sanskrit, will help him very much in 
becoming familiar with the formation of the Greek 
verb. The human mind delights in resemblances and 
differences, and by these the memory is cultivated. 
This is the secret of the immense acquisitions of the 
philologist, and it should be constantly kept in view by 
the classical teacher. 

No special hobby is intended to be advocated here, 
nor is any royal road promised to the pupil. On the 
contrary, the course here presented demands the most 
unremitting effort. It is designed that every word, and 
every part of a word, shall have its own story to tell, 
and that he is the best scholar who can relate it in the 
best possible manner. The province of the teacher 
will be to give vitality to what has been dead a thou- 
sand years. It is of far less consequence for the pupil 
to be able to recite the Latin grammar from verbal 

memory, than for him to have his faculties kept in 
lively exercise all the way from the beginning to the 
end of his course. 


everything should be characterized by clearness and 
simplicity. There should be no long and detailed ac- 
counts of the history of language, merely because the 
teacher’s head is full of the subject. All such display 
of learning should be reserved till a later period. 
Everything should have form and beauty, while the 
pupils should feel conscious of an increase of knowl- 
edge and intellectual power at the close of every reci- 
tation. 

Teachers of the classics are certainly now pressed to 
the wall. They must either resist all progress in the 
direction indicated by Max Miiller, Dwight, Whitney, 
Hadley, and others, or else they must make a complete 
revolution in their methods of teaching. ‘The logic of 
events points only in one direction. Thousands of our 
older graduates really never knew enough of compar- 
ative philology to give the origin, or the analysis of the 
most familiar words in our own language. How many 
of them could analyze such words as finality, admoni- 
tion, and compounding, and give the history and office of 
each syllable? 

Instead of giving to the class the meaningless forms 
of esse to commit to memory, our modern teacher will 
go to the blackboard and show how it resembles, or 
how it is formed from the Sanskrit, and how the Eng- 
lish verbs de and am are derived from the roots 44u and 
es in all their forms; point out the roots, their tense 
signs, and their pronominal terminations ; translate 
everything into English as he develops every step, and 
build the parts of the verb into one harmonious whole. 
The class will virtually learn the history of three lan- 


guages at once, and know much more about either of 
them, than by simply committing to memory their 
naked forms without a word of explanation. 
one case, forms are obtained by abstract and meaning- 
less memorizing. 
lation between the Latin and English verb, it will be in 
spite of the instruction he has received. On the other 


In the 


If the pupil ever ascertains the re- 


plan, ideas are associated with the form of the words. 
He is indeed a stupid pupil who cannot profit from 


such illustrations. 


Instead of committing to memory the definition of a 


string of synonymous words, many of which the pupil 
never saw in the text of a Latin author, let it be con- 
fined to two words, rarely more, and these always to be 
found in the text of the author in the hands of the 
pupil. 
possible, and the results will be far more satisfactory. 
A few words judiciously selected by the teacher, and 
treated in this manner, will induce habits of investiga- 
tion which will serve as a foundation for all future 


Let these words be traced to their origin when 


progress. By such a training as is here indicated, the 
pupil will soon be prepared to look at a Latin sentence 
and recognize the meanings of words at sight, simply 
by first observing their roots, and then their relations 
by means of their terminations. 

Great care should be taken to avoid slovenly pronun- 
ciation. The class should be anticipated, by accenting 
musa and other words for them; and the few simple 
rules usually found in the first part of the grammar, 
should be rigidly enforced at the very outset. It will 
be very much easier to begin right, than to correct an 
error after it has been contracted. This is especially 
true of the verb. 

The pupil should be taught that words in the same 
language are not of the same age. Let him under- 
stand that many words have been formed in our own 
language since he was born. If a man could have 
gone to sleep fifty years ago, and should awake to-day, 
he would not be able to comprehend very much in a 
daily newspaper. “Croton water,” and “ Cochituate 
water” would be unmeaning terms, and would demand 
an explanation. Such words as greenback, scrip, ker- 


osene, photograph, petroleum, cars, rubber shoes, 
matches, and scores of similar words in familiar use, 
would be as strange as so many Greek words; and 
when he reads that the “wires were down,” and that 


In each discussion with young and untrained minds, 


“news had been received by telegraph,” he would not 


be fully satisfied till he had the complete Aéstory of 
these words. Much of the history of a country is best 
learned, and is the most reliable, by learning the his- 
tory of the words in its language. 

Now the same is true with our pupil who is studying 
Latin. Suppose his teacher should tell him that the 
root sta was spoken by our Aryan grandmother as long 
ago as when the children of Israel were in Egypt, would 
he not be likely to remember the fact, especially if he 
knew nearly the time when the latter event occurred ? 
The peculiar tact of the teacher comes into play here, 
which no description can give. As in teaching his- 
tory, dates are of no value, except when associated with 
an event: so a word is of little value till we know its 
origin ; or, in other words, its history. Any intelligent 
teacher will find examples of words in every Latin 
lesson whi@h was coined by the Romans at some period 
of their national existence, a knowledge of which will 
serve to enrich the mind of the pupil. It is in this fea- 
ture that the Germans have been vastly our superiors 
as classical teachers. 

It is encouraging to know that there is an increasing 
number of teachers earnestly at work in bringing 
about improved methods of classical instruction, and 
there is sufficient reason to believe that the next ten 
years will exhibit better results in this country than at 
any period in its past history. The attainments made 
in this direction by students will be as highly appreci- 
ated, and the lack of such acquisitions will be as keenly 
felt, as at any time in the past. The polishing influen- 
ces of classical study will be conspicuous in accordance 
with the methods employed to bring about such a result. 

In these papers, no attempt has beén made to go be- 
yond the first few months of a boy’s classical training, 
and only a few points have been noticed. Many others 
will suggest themselves to the teacher whose mind is 
fertile in expedients, which will serve to make the stu- 
dent’s path a pleasant one even amid laborious toil, 
and entice him on till he shall enjoy the complete fru- 
ition of the humanities. 

Finally, in teaching a language, a few fundamental 
principles should always be kept in view : 

1. A new word has no value until it is associated 
with other words in its own, or in other languages. 

2. Every word, including all its parts, has a history 
of its own, which must be known before it can be fully 
comprehended. 

3. That is the best teaching which unfolds to the 
pupil, iz the best possible manner, the history of a word, 
and its relations to other words. 

4. He is a good teacher who inspires his pupils with a 
desire to learn the history of words, and their relations to 
other words. 


~ School Reminiscences in Europe. —No. I. 


WITH HOME APPLICATIONS. 


The years 1859 and 1860 were spent by me in Europe. 
Having chosen the profession of a teacher, and followed 
it some ten years, I was careful to provide myself 
with letters, which, directly or indirectly, would admit 
me to the schools of the countries that I might visit. 
Many an hour I spent in the school-rooms of Europe, 
from Cyprus to Christiania, and the impressions left 
upon me, strengthened by experience with my family 
and children in some of the same schools in 1872 and 
1874, are as delightful as they will be lasting. 

Landing in Kiel in the morning, I had the day on 
my hands. While rather unsuccessfully attempting to 
ascertain the whereabouts of the steamboat for Kjoden- 
havn, a well-dressed stranger accosted me, with, “I 
will show you the boat for Copenhaven.” This he did, 
and supplemented his kindness with an offer to spend 
the day with me, showing me all the objects of interest 
in Kiel, for the privilege of conversing in English. I 
remembered that I was not in New York, and so resigned 
myself to his keeping. He proved to be a Jewish Rabbi, 


a most learned man. Together we visited the Univer- 
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sity, intensely German in character and sympathies, and 
the fortifications of the city, formidable, but unequal to 
sustain the combined attack of Prussia and Austria a 
few years later. We also looked into a school house, 
as simple and unpretentious as the character of the 
people (the school was not in session) ; after which I 
was introduced to the family of the Rabbi, with whom 
I took lunch and coffee ; enjoyed a little broken Eng- 
lish with the charming Jewish maidens, either of whom 
was well worth a service of seven years—and bade my 
host good-by at the steamboat landing, at evening. 

My fellow-passenger on the little steamer from Kiel 
to Copenhagen was a Norwegian school teacher of 
perhaps fifty years of age. I may say he was my bed- 
fellow, for we found ourselves alongside each other on 
the bare floor of the second cabin of the overcrowded 
boat. I declined Norwegian, and so we compromised 
on English—Azs English poor, but intelligible. 

Together we slept that night, and together we enjoy- 
ed our passage into the harbor of Copenhagen the next 
morning. ‘Together we shouldered our packs and found 
ourselves, after a few minutes’ walk, the joint occupants 
of two large rooms opening into each other, in a little 
hotel, where we lived like princes for fifty cents per day. 

We spent some four days in Copenhagen. That I 
was a school teacher, was better than to have been a 
mason. He was my friend, my counsellor, my compan- 
ion, and my guide. With him I dined at the house of a 
wealthy merchant of that city, and thus saw something 
of the family life of the better class of citizens. With 
him I visited all the places of interest to travelers, not 
omitting a generous visit to a large and well conducted 
boys’ school. It was perhaps three o’clock in the after- 
noon ; the city was -shrouded in the darkness of an 
_ ocean fog, and the streets and houses were lighted. 

The school rooms were all lighted with gas, and the 
boys busily at work at their forms, or making recita- 
tions. All rose as we entered, and then, at a signal, 
were seated. 

The building was plain but substantial, the rooms 
ornamented only with the intelligent and earnest faces 
of the teachers and pupils. The recitations in mathe- 
matics and geography were conducted without reference 
to text-book. A part of the time was spent in question- 
ing the pupils, and in giving and solving problems, and 
a part in presenting the subject for the following day’s 
recitation. I could follow the mathematical work and 
the map-drawing, and I could understand and appre- 
ciate the perfectly respectful bearing of the pupils be- 
fore their teachers. ; 

Then, as afterward, when I saw the little fellows 
trudging homewards, with knapsack on their backs, by 
the struggling gas-light’s quivering gleam, I could real- 
ize that I was not in America. There, thought I, this 
studying by gas-light at school, this groping one’s way 
home from school, would hardly be tolerated. Only 
the re-creative theater, or the festivities of afi evening 
party, are fitted to prepare for and invite our little ones 
to peaceful slumber. 

Public instruction—albeit it is private, as in Germany 
—is universal in Denmark. School attendance is ob- 
ligatory, and it is an unusual thing to meet with a 
Danish peasant, however poor, who cannot read and 
write. There were then five seminaries for the educa- 
tion of school-masters. They were poorly paid, though 
in the country villages, by uniting the functions of par- 
ish clerk, organist, and school-master, and also by allot- 
ting them some portion of the public domain, or glebe 
lands, for a revenue, their condition has been made very 
tolerable. They are a highly respectable class of men, 
and well qualified for their duties. Latin schools, so 
called, are found in all important towns, where, at a very 
moderate cost, scholars receive a classical education, 
fitting them for the University at Copenhagen, which 
then numbered twelve hundred students, or for the 
German University of Kiel, numbering two hundred 
students, a large number in a population of nine and a 
half millions. 


From Copenhagen to Christiania, by steamer, via Got- 
tenburgh up the Christiania Fjord, with its magnificent 
scenery, like the Highlands of the Hudson,—just such 
another little hotel, with just such extravagantly eco- 
nomical bills. Here, too, as throughout the United 
Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, its school-master is 
abroad. Every parish has one, at least, paid partly by 
arate on the householders and partly by the scholars. 
The instruction in these schools, attendance upon which 
is obligatory, is usually confined to reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and singing ; and one must travel 
far and search long to find a peasant so poor as to be 
unable to read and write. May we not pause just here, 
we in Massachusetts, and consider whether the effete 
monarchies of Europe or we have most correctly solved 
the problem of universal education? Our visits to the 
schools in and near Christiania were but a repetition of 
that in Copenhagen—the same severely simple buildings 
and rooms, the same earnest teachers, the same respect- 
ful, intelligent scholars. 

My friend was a teacher in Arendal. I resisted his 
entreaties to make him a visit, and bade him good- 
bye in Christiania. Like a faithful soldier at the ter- 
mination of his furlough, he returned to his people, re- 
freshed and strengthened by his voyage, and reported 
at their little parish school-house as ready for duty. 
Dear old friend! his work on earth is done. Faithful 
here to the last, he has reported for duty above. 

How that thread of silver, running from lake to lake, 
and united Géttenburgh and Stockholm—the Gota canal 
—-stretches its glittering length, in my memory! How I 
am tempted to linger, as often we did, while our steam- 
boat ascended or descended a series of locks, that I 
may, in imagination, mount this hill, or visit that ruined 
church, or buy of the peasant women the delicious 
raspberries and cream! 

Here we are in Stockholm, the Venice of the North! 
I share apartments with two Norwegians, with whom I 
got acquainted on the boat. Together we see the sights 
of that northern capital. The city is in mourning ; Os- 
car I., King of Norway and Sweden, is dead. His funeral 
obsequies are being celebrated with much pomp and 
magnificeffee. The schools are closed. They can 
afford a short vacation, for of the people not one in 
one thousand is unable to read and write. The num- 
ber of parish schools is smaller than in Norway, the 
parents often being the teachers of their children. None 
may marry who cannot read, an educational incentive 
worth considering. Citizen’s schools, classical schools, 
and gymnasia, abound, and the two Universities at 
Upsala and Lund, dating respectively from 1477 and 
1666, are well attended, as may be inferred, when it is 
said that, of the male population, one in six hundred 
and sixty-eight enjoys a University education. In 1860 
there were fourteen hundred and fifty students at Up- 
sala and five hundred at Lund. 


At the end of a week, we inquire of the captain, “ Hu- 
ru mycket maste man betata for Ofverfarten?” (How 
much must one pay for the passage?) and are off for 
Stetin. Taking advantage of the season of the year, 
we cross Germany and Austria, take passage at Trieste, 
and step ashore at Alexandria. In this Eastern tour, 
I looked in upon schools in Alexandria, Cairo, in Jeru- 
salem and Damascus, in Smyrna and Constantinople. 
I say I lvoked in at the open door ; I never ventured 
to goin. We will call them schools. One could al- 
most never fail to find them unaided, from the noise. 
A strange sight it was. Seated, cross-legged, on the 
floor, in a square room, without furniture of any kind, 
were the boys, each with a book, reading aloud,—the 
louder the better, it seemed to me,—while the director 
or teacher occupied a raised platform at one side or 
end of the room. I noticed that he called to him the 
boys, one at a time, and seemed to examine them in 
their pronunciation. How he could hear a word was'a 
mystery ; how he escaped vertigo, or dizziness, was an- 
other, for the boys were in perpetual motion, rocking 
backward and forward, like Chinese mandarin toys, 


Perhaps the nargi/e is a preventive, for I noticed that 
one was within reach. The boys of Smyrna say: “The 
more tabac the less the whack ” (a free rendering), and 
so the smoking teacher is the popular one. 

I saw no other exercises in these Eastern schools, but 
understood that arithmetic and writing were also taught 
to afew. It is not an uncommon thing, however, in 
those countries, to find wealthy merchants who cannot 
write. Scribes are yet found at the street corners, who 
form a third party in all business transactions. Of 
course, these are wholly private schools. There is no 
system of public education worthy the name, in the 
East. The wealthy class find instruction in convents, 
or in private institutions, where French, and sometimes 
English, is taught. 

In Cyprus, however, I visited a school where the 
children, boys, sat at desks like Christians. The first 
three rows of boys had inclined desks with raised edges. 
On them fine sand was poured, and spread thin with a 
long rule. This furnished an economical tablet, on 
which the children formed letters, figures, etc. The 
work being done, the pupil sat back and waited the 
leisure or convenience of thé teacher. When examined 
and approved, the same stick or rule erased and pre- 
pared the surface for further work. I believe the boys 
were kept three years at these sand desks—moving 
back one form each year—before they were allowed a 
copy-book. But then, such copy-books as they made! 
It was certainly no compliment to a pupil to compare 
his writing to copper-plate. As the Cyprian wine is the 
nectar of the Gods, so is the writing of the Cyprian 
youth unequaled as specimens of chirographic art, and 
fitted to be the medium of communication between the 
dead Oracles of the Past and the Hellenic descendants 
of a God-like ancestry. I saw nothing in the East more 
interesting than this Cyprian school; as green in my 
memory as her own olive groves, as grateful as the per- 
fume of her orange flowers, or the delicious nectar 
distilled therefrom. 

In Athens the schools were closed; so, also, the 
University. I regretted the lack of opportunity to visit 
any schools in Greece. It would have been profoundly 
impressive to have made one in the “ School of Phidias,” 
to have sat next to Thermistocles, or to have listened 
to recitations from A®schylus, Euripides and Sophocles! 
As it was, I was obliged to content myself with Alcibi- 
ades to black my boots, and Epaminondas to serve my 
coffee. The edict of King Otho for the establishment 
of elementary schools throughout Greece had not been 
fully carried into effect, but the thirst for information 
among the people has largely overcome eyery obstacle. 
Instances have been very common of the poorer classes 
serving gratuitously as domestics on condition that they 
should have an opportunity to spend a certain time in 
the schools. 

How grateful a thought it is to Americans to know 
that the most beneficent institution almost of all Greece 
is the so-called American Female School, established 
in Athens by Rev. J. H. and Mrs. Hill, in 1831. The 
government of King Otho at once made arrangements 
for the education of a certain number of girls as future 
school-mistresses, and this is truly the 4/ma Mater of 
all the girls’ schools in Greece. Besides these teachers, 
hundreds of women are to be found throughout the 
kingdom who were educated at this school, and, at that 
time, all the Greek ladies who had been maids of honor 
to the Queen, were, with one exception, graduates of 
this American school. 

There were also in Athens, Lancasterian Infant 
Schools, a Normal School for the training of school- 
masters ; a Polytechnic Institute, where candidates for 
commissions in the army were instructed ; aGymnasium 
with six hundred pupils ; an Ecclesiastical School ; and, 
to crown all, the University (aavemorjuor), founded in 
1837, with six hundred students in 1860. J. T. A. 


— Affectation hides three times as many virtues as 


Charity does sins.— Horace Mann, 
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NEW-ENGLAND 30URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 
THE FREE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


From a Washington Correspondent. 

To the Editor of The New-England : 

By the JourNnat of March 18 we see that Mr. A. Young com- 
ments on your editorial remarks on the speech of Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey before the Catholic Union. It is strange that this class of 
people whom the Cardinal represents should have ever come to 
Protestant North America, and especially to the United States, 
when the whole of Catholic South America was open to them, and 
even in North America, Catholic Mexico; thatis, this is strange if 
they are honest in what they now proclaim about our “ godless” 
schools, our “ godless ” society, and our whole “ godless” govern- 
ment, etc. But the simple truth is, they came to our shores under 
the pretence of liberty, and in a very humble manner settled 
among us and were glad to send their children to our “ godless ” 
schools. At this time they had nothing but praise for our free in- 
stitutions that granted them the freedom to worship God in their 
own Catholic manner in a Protestant country, under none of the 
restrictions, and free from the persecutions that Protestants have 
suffered in the Catholic countries of Europe. But during the 
past few years, seeing that they have become quite strong, they 
have taken to calling our whole institutions, our free government, 
our freedom of worship, and our ftee schools, by the most vile 
names that they can think of, and they are very apt at this sort of 
business. If they act thus at this early day, what will they do in 
the future, when they have become still stronger ? The record of 
the past history of Catholicism answers, and gives such an answer 
as to make every true American and lover of liberty, the world 
over, shadder for the future of this our own free America, and for 
all the noble ideas of religion and government that they have and 
hold so dear. With all true Americans, we are happy that this is 
a country where all are free to worship God as they please, and we 
are willing to accord to Catholics what we accord to all, but we 
are not —_s that they should abuse this holy privilege in the 
manner that they are doing. BP. N. 

Washington, D.C., March 20, 1876. 


Mr. Young Replies to Criticisms. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Evidently the issue has been pointedly stated. The communi 
cation in the JouRNAL of April 29, signed by Mr. Newton and 
Mr. “J.” prove it. The first named gentleman will save me the 
trouble of writing a reply if he will sit down and define on paper 
his terms, “equal personal rights,” and “non-interference with 
the religious preferences of others,” which are, as he truly says, 
the “cardinal principles of our governmental system”; taking 
only just enough care to avoid making his definition correspond 
with the terms ofthe famous wages — “ Heads, I win: tails, you 
lose.” The “general duties of morality,” he tells us, are “ matters 
of much (sic) importance”; and Mr. “ J.” evidently agrees with this 
sentiment ; and says, moreover, in so many words, that it would 
be a piece of impertinence for “society” to take any interest in 
the fact whether our children were taught to believe in God or in 
the “Great Unknown,” or to believe at all in any God or revelat- 
tion, known or unknown, yet that this same “society ” (whatever 
Mr. “ J.” thinks that to be) is bound to take the deepest interest in 
the “ proper understanding and adjusting of moral duty ” by these 
little ones. The difficulty I have in comprehending the meaning 
of your correspondent lies in the fact that I have not yet been in- 
troduced to his " society.” Will he please honor me with an in 
troduction — a /ogica/ introduction. 

As to religious rights, if I know anything of the political doc- 
trine of my country, I think I am safe in asserting that our gov- 
ernment binds itself to protect every one in the free enjoyment of 
his réligious belief. We Catholics understand it so, and wish 
nothing better than to see all so protected : but those who are in- 
fidels (see Webster), and there are many, whether they relish the 
name or not, have no religious belief to be protected; neither do 
they pretewd to have any, unless, indeed, they claim as a dogma 
the opinion that so many of them appear to hold, that we Chris- 
tians should be taxed to build expensive schoolhouses, and pay 
high-salaried teachers, who shal! carefully avoid instructing their 
and our children that there is either a God or a devil, a heaven and 

a hell, and who shall be forbidden, by law, to instill into their 
minds, by precept and example, the necessity of prayer and of 
faith, while they are required to speak of Jesus Christ and His re- 
ligion, in their classes, as they would discourse of any common 
historical personage or fact, with a result easy to foresee. 

What would those staunch and noble old Puritan ancestors of 
many of these modern unbelievers think of the progressive pro- 
ject im edacation that would carefully exclude all distinetive relig- 
ious instruction from the school and “ relegate it to trained relig- 
ious teachers, and religious worship to the home, the church, and 
the sanctuary of the individual heart”? I think one can well im- 
agine the warm reception the member from —— would have re- 
ceived had he ventured to offer a little bill to have that arrange- 
ment made a law of the commonwealth, in one of their dignified 
legislative assemblies, in whose halls were yet sounding the echoes 
of the sublimely worded and devoutly heard prayer of the hon- 
ored chaplain ! 

Your correspondent from New Jersey is pleased to make a dis- 
tinction between Catholics and Americans. Although it is rather 


late in the day to do so, it does not sarprise mre; for evén in New 
England, in the very city of Beston itself, a simple-minded man 
came to me, on one of our missions there, and introduced himself 
thus: “I used to be a Yankee, sir; but I got converted, and am a 
Catholic now !” To reply to his “ hatless ” and “ shoeless ” argu- 
merit would be bootléss labor, as he does not stem to see that the 
shoe is on the other foot. We claim, with not a few good Protest: 
ants, that @ school where religion is ignored is not a shool, call it 
common, high, or what you will. It is for him to prove that it is. 
for him to prove that it is. Class in history, stand up! Define 
school ! ALFRED Youna, C.S.P. 


New York, May, 1876. 


Letter from “ Common Sense.” 
To the Editor of The New-Engiand : 

A letter from a Catholic clergyman, of New York, in the issue 
of the JouRNAL of March 18, contains the old epithet, “ infidel,” 
that has been applied to every intelligent seeker after trath from 
Galileo down to Theodore Parker; and which, however correct 
in signification, has, throughout history when used as a term of 
reproach, reflected greater discredit on those who have used it than 
on those to whom it has been applied. 

The large and daily increasing number who, believing in immor- 
tality, in the “ Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man,” 
reject much their reason cafnot approve, but lead lives their de- 
tractors would do well to imitate, do not deserve to be met with 
this worn-out epithet. 

I am aware that Bishop McQuade made use of the expression in 
his Boston addtéss, accompanied with some gratuitous insults to 
teachers as regards the morality of their profession throughout 
the country; we must expect the ambitious church of which he is 
‘only a consistent member, will make use of every weapon to ac: 
complish its designs; including this artful appeal to the prejudices 
of Protestants, whom it has never been known to tolerate a day 
when it had the power to do otherwise ; but we may algp expect 
that Protestants, the cornér-stoné of whose faith is the right of 
private judgment, will decline to join in this cowardly attack. 
Many who believe every word the Bible contains to be the in- 
spired word of God, agree with those who respect the Bible for 
what it is, not for what it has been made to appear, in thinking the 
only pessible settlement of the school quéstion is its withdtawal 
from the public schools; otherwise they see no limits to the de- 
mands that may justly be made. The Chinese, who in a few years 
must become naturalized citizens, may logically demand that a 
Joss-house, built from the sehool fund, shall be attached to every 
institution their children attend. ‘ 

In the higher institations of learriing the Bible will continue to 
be used asa text-book in ancient history, without any reference to 
the many schemés of salvation its innocent pages have been made 
to sustain. 

It is not true that if the Bible be taken from the ®chools they 
will become “Godless or irreligous.” Natural religion, that 
knowledge of a Higher Power and of duty to man taught by the 
lights of Nature or of Reason, will remain. The more earnest the 
student the greater will his veneration for that Power be, let it be 
called mentally by whatever name he will; from this religion came 
such rules of conduct as, ‘Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you,’ teaching that can give offence to no sect of Christ- 
ianity, nor to any other of the great religions of the world as they 
are to be found’ in the Koran of Mahomet, the writings of Con- 
fucius, as well as in the Christian Bible, the sacred book of a 
higher civilization. Teachers who, to-day, forbidden to use an ex- 
planatory word, read unintelligible chapters from the Bible to little 
wondering ears, may givé such instruction, united to lessons in 
trath and honesty, to the future citizens of this republic; for on 
the reception and application of sach instruction does the contin 
ued existence of our form of government depend, and the observ- 
ance of these rules in childish intercourse is the most acceptable 
worship a child can offer to that Higher Power whose little instru- 
mentt he is. 

Parents who éridy believe that recitations from catechisms, 
kneeling, crossing, bowing, the reception of a “ little bakers’ bread 
.and grocer’s wine,” through which, by a rite of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, “a creature may create his own Creator” and then 
devour him, are essential to the present and future happiness of 
their children, will see that these matters are attended to by them- 


certainly sufficiently numerous to give them the necessary time; if 
the parents are lukewarm in these matters, and neglectful of these 
observances, it is to be hoped that Bishop McQuade, such a stren- 
uous advocate of parental rights, does not desire to influence or 
coerce them. 

It is a suggestive on the discipline of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that the large body of intelligent laymen, in ad- 
dition to the Catholic teachers, graduates of the public schools 
who know their merits and the high standard of integrity among 
the teachers, and who privately deny any sympathy with this 
movement, do not publicly protest against demands made in their 
name, which they have never authorized ; and while asking that 
the schools shall be made perfectly unsectarian, deny that the per- 
secution, of which Cardinal McCloskey so feelingly writes to his 
European friends, has any existence; if this persecution consist in 
taxation for the public schools, which a few Catholics decline to 


use, they are also persecuted in being oblige to help support our 


selves, or the spiritual directors whom they support; and who are |’ 


penal and reformatory institutions. All these institutions are 
necessary for the preservation of our form of government. This 
form, though it may not meet the approval of the Vatican, will be 
sustained by the people, and I hope its Catholic friends will give 
some expression to their feelings, with regard to the educational 
institutions of the country; their silence in public is a regret to 
thatiy Who would fain believe in the sincerity of their private pro- 
fessions. Such statethent is due themselves and the school from 
which they graduated, for they, in common with their Protestant 
associates, look with gratitude to these institutions, and when as- 
sailed by a powerful and persistent enémy, they should have some 
words to say in their defense. COMMON SENSE. 


Mr. Young Replies to Mr. Jewell. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Although the letter of the Rev. Mr. Jewell, in your issue of 
April 15, kindly referring to a former letter of mine, does not 
challenge a reply, yet, without desiring to open any Controvérsy, I 
must beg of you the permission to say a few words which seem to 
me to be demanded by the explanation Hé gives of thé reasons 
why so many of our Protestant fellow-citizens have taken sides, 
with the enemies of Christian education, against Catholics. That 
the multifarious divisions of Protestants should naturally make 
them appréhensive of privileges we might demand, in case our 
simple rights were conceded to as, is not easy to uhderstand. It 
would seem to imply that we might take advantage of our power 
to interfere with the rights of Protestants over the religious edu- 
cation of their children. A sufficient answer to this is given by 
the universal treatment Protestant children receive in our convent 


‘and monastic schools. In no instance is their religion interfered 
with directly, and even when some earnestly desire to become 


Catholics, information of such desire is transmitted to parents, 
and no step is taken without their express permission. 

Of the “ parsimonious shrinking -from the probable necessity of 
maintaining parochial schools,” I need say nothing, as the present 
staté of things, as well as our past history, proves that it does not 
apply tous. In matters concerning the eternal salvation of the 
soul, whether in church or schools, Catholics are not sparing of 
their money. 

If, again, “the people have been educated to so extreme and 
prejudiced a hostility to everything Catholic,” that it is taken for 
granted that “ nothing good can comeé out of our Nazareth,” then 
we reply, Reform that education, because it is high time that the 
people learned the truth about us, and especially about our so-oft 
accused dread of and hostility to education. If we are so afraid 
of enlightenment and opposed to education, what are we making 
all this fuss about? We are the unfortunate lamb that muddies 
the stream at a lower point from where our opponents drink at; 
or else it was our ancestors who did it; or, our postérity certainly 
will do it. Our Protestant friends will soon find that the infidel 
wolf will have the same logic for them as he deals out to us. 

As to the last reason assigned by your cofrespondent (and here 
I both admire and thank him for his courteous way of putting 
things), viz: that corrupt politicians have given us latge portions 
of the public property, which is, he says, not “only a fact,” but 
that “instances are prominent,” I must respectfully request to be 
referred to one or two, at least, of such “ prominent instances” be- 
fore I can admit the reason to be founded on fact. Either my 
memory is failing me, or my knowledge of such matters is very 
limited ; for 1 am wholly ignorant of such gifts. We generally 
pay a fair price for a fair article, although, it is often necéssary 
(owing to the education people have had concerning us) not to let 
it be known that we are the purchaser. 

I fully agree with the Rev. Mr. Jewell, that disunion is an evil, 
Alas! alas! Our Lord will bring it all right some day, when His 
words concerning “One fold and one Shepherd” are réalized. 
But while Protestants fail to unite, they must net blame us for 
holding together, and make us pay for it besides. 

As to privileges, all I can say is, that if it ever comes to our 
turn to grant them, we could hardly bejless generous to Protestants 
than they have been to us. At present thére is a vast army of in- 
fidels in otr country, born here, brought wp here, and educated 
here. I would like to ask, From what religious bodies have they 
received their forces, whose children are they, and under what sys- 
tem of schools have they been taught? There is the whole ques- 
tion in a nutshell. ALPRED Young, C.S.P. 


New York, April, 1876. 


Herbert Spencer on Bible Reading. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

A letter headed “ Religion in the Schools,” in a late issue (page 
211), suggests to me the propriety of transcribing for your inser- 
tion, some views on the same subject recently enunciated by Her- 
bert Spencer, He says: ; 

“ It will, I know, be said that not from intellectual teaching, but 
from moral teaching, is improvement of conduct and diminution of 
crime looked for, While, unquestionably, many of those who 
urge on educational schemes, believe in the moralizing effects of 
knowledge in general, it must be adriitted that some hold general 
knowledge to be inadequate, and contend that rules of right con- 
duct must be taught, Already, however, reasons havé been given 


why the expectations even of these, are illusory: proceeding, as 
they do, on the assumption that the intellectual acceptance of 


moral precepts will produce conformity to them. Plenty miore 
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reasons are forthcoming. I will not dwell on the contradictions of 
this assumption furnished by the Chinese, to all of whom the high 
ethical maxims of Confucius are taught, and who yet fail to show 
us a conduct proportionally exemplary. Nor will I enlarge on the 
jesson to be derived from the United States, the school system of 
which brings up the whole population under the daily influence of 
chapters which set forth principles of right conduct, and which, 
nevertheless, in its political life, and by many of its social occur- 
rencé®, shows us that conformity to these principles is anything but 
complete. It will suffice if I limit myself to evidence supplied by 
our own society, past and present, which negatives very decisively 
these satiguine expectations, For what have we been doing all 
these many centuries by our religious agencies, but preaching right 
principles to old and young? What has been the aim of services 
in .our ten thousand churches week after week, but to enforce 
a code of good conduct by promised rewards and threatened pen- 
alties? the whole population having been for many generations 
compelled to listen. What have the multitudinous Dissenting 
chapels been used for, unless as places where pursuance of right, 
and desistance from wrong, have been unceasingly commended to 
all from childhood upwards? And if now it is held that something 
more must be done, if notwithstanding perpetual explanations and 
denunciations and exhortations, the misconduct is so great that 
society is endangered, why, after all this insistance has failed, is it 
expected that more insistance will succeed? See here the pro- 
posals and implied beliefs. Teaching by clergymen not having 
had the desired effect, let us try teaching by school masters. 
Bible-reading from a pulpit, with accompaniment of imposing ar- 
chitecture, painted windows, tombs, and “dim religious light” 
having proved inadequate, suppose we try bible-reading in rooms 
with bare walls, relieved only by maps and drawings of animals. 
Commands and interdicts by a surpliced priest to minds prepared 
by chant and organ peal, not having been obeyed, let us sée 
whether they will be obeyed when mechanically repeated in school- 
boy sing-song to a threadbare usher amid the buzz of lesson, 
learning, and clatter of slates. Not very hopeful proposals one 
would say, proceeding, as they do, upon one or other of the be- 
liefs, that a moral precept will be effective in proportion as it is 
received without emotional accompaniment, and that its effective- 
ness will increase in proportion to the number of times it is re- 
peated. Both these beliefs are directly at variance with the results 
of psychological analysis and of daily experience. Certainly, such 
influence as may be gained by addressing moral truths to the in- 
tellect, is made greater if the accompaniments arouse an appropri- 
ate emotional excitement, as a religious sérvicé does; while, con- 
versely, there can be no more effectual way of divesting such mofal 
truths of their impressiveness, than associating them with the 
prosaic and vulgarizing sounds and sights and smells coming from 
crowded children. And no less certain is it that precepts often 
heard and little regarded, lose by repetition the small influence 
they had. What do public schools show as?—are the boys ren- 
dered merciful to one another by listening to religious injunctions 
every morning? What do universities show us? — have perpetual 
chapels habitually made under-graduates behave better than the 
average of young men? What do cathedral towns show us? —is 
there in them a moral tone above that of other towns, or must we 
from the common saying, “the n@rer the church,” etc., infer a 
pervading impression to the contrary? What do clergymen’s 
sons show us? — has constant insistance on right conduct made 
them conspicuously superior, or do we not rather hear it whispered 
that something like an opposite effect seems produced? Or, 
to take one more case, what do réligious newspapers show us ?— 
is it that the precepts of Christianity, more familiar to their writers 
than to other writers, are more clearly to be tfaced in their arti- 
cles, or has there not ever been displayed a want of charity in their 
dealings with opponents, and is it not still displayed? Nowhere 


do we find that repetition of rules of right, already known but dis- 
regarded, produces regard for them; but iwe find that, contrari- 
wise, it makes the regard for them less than before. 

“The prevailing assumption is, indeed, as much disproved by 
analysis, as it is contradicted by familiar facts. Already we have 
seen that the connection is between action and feeling ; and hence 
the corollary that only by frequent passing of feeling into action, 
is the tendency to such action strengthened. . . . Not by 

recept, though heard daily ; not by example, unless it is followed ; 
But only by action, often caused by the related feeling, can moral 
habit be formed. And yet this truth, which mental science clear] 
teaches, and which is in harmony with familiar sayings, is a trut 
wholly ignored in current educational fanaticisms.” 


Governor Bedle, of New Jersey, 

“We should never lose sight of the fact that this is a land of 
Christian, or Bible character and civilization, and that its teachings 
are the foundation of our virtue and social elevation. These, it is 
true, may, and do assume dffferent shapes in men’s minds, in con- 
sidering their relations to God, thereby inducing such religious 
sects and associations for worship as may be deemed necessary or 
better for that purpose, accordihg to belief; but the great undis- 
puted, underlying doctrines of duty to God, and man, and individ- 
ual virtue, which make good citizens, are in the Bible, and to exclude 
it from being read in schools és a retrogression towards heathenism. 

The schools should never be shut against the Bible. Our law is 
perfectly just. Its words are, ‘ That it shall not be lawful for any 
teacher, trustee or trustees, to introduce into, or have performed 
in any schoo] receiving its proportion of the money, any religious 
Service, ceremony, or forms whatsoever, excepting reading the 
Bible, and repeating the Lord’s Prayer.’ This gives the Bible a 
fair chance in its influence upon civil and duty to the 
Creator, while an exclusion of it is a ferrible stride in making the 
State godless.” 


Exercise in Rhetoric and Grammar. 

[The following exercis¢ was wnder corrections, in a class reci- 
tation in Rhetoric and Grammar, in the Detroit High School, on 
the day of our visit, April 18, 1876.} 

THE PRONOUNS AND THEIR ANTECEDENTS. 

The General Pritciple. Pronouns must be in the same grammat- 
ical number and gender as their principals, but are entirely inde- 
pendent of them in grammatical case. 

rae fo put an ‘it’ on paper without thinking well what you 

He was fonder of nothing than wit and raillery, but he was far 
from happy in it. When a verb governs a relative, it is placed 
after it. Both Horace and Cicero loved his country. The popu- 
lace, unfortunately for their own comfort, were, etc. Is she as tall 
as me? The clergy begins to withdraw itself. Every person is 
the architect of their own fortune. The army drag themsélves 
along. The multitude, with,all its means of instruction, is ignor- 
ant. Man is neither a clock or a watch, which move as they 
are moved. In the forest there was, and still is, a few miserable 
hovels still inhabited. Don’t it seem strangely, that it don’t take 
much to make a D.D.? Neither Dick or myself answers him. 
Henry, Susan, and I sing my song. Mr. L. and mysélf goes to 
see the falls. The old song runs, “ My father, my mother, and —.” 
None knew thee but to love you. My lord, you do us poets 
wrong. Truly, we public characters has a tough time of it. More 
you said, thou priest of nature. Every one must judge of their 
own feelings. Every pupil may learn his or her lessons. Had 
the Dr. been contented, as any body in their senses would be. 

Who isit? Me. She suffers more than him. It is not for 
such as us to sit in judgment, etc. She was neither better or 
wiser than you and me. Who say ye that I am? The nations 
not so blessed as thee. Who do you take me to be? I bought it 
of a man, he who sélls books. It should be noted that “it” has 
two uses. It is the highest praise to be called docile. The smart- 
est needs it. What? Both are pupils whom I hope is true. The 
fact of my being unknown, is nothing against me. 

Avoid such companions as them. Righteousness and peace have 
kissed one another. As time devours its children, so they try to 
devour each other.—Aacon. The philosopher amd poet wére ban- 
ished from their country. No man, woman, or child have chosen 
their homes. Oscar brings .... sword in... . sheath. You 
he and I are friends to... . country. Neither the scholars or 
- ++.» teacher was present. Nothing but wailings were heard. 
He (Philip) wrote to that distinguished philosopher, Aristotle, in 
terms the most polite ahd flattering, begging of him to undertake 
his education, and to bestow on him these useful lessons which his 
numerous avocations would not allow him to bestow.—Dr. Gold- 
smith. Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, 
and think that their reputation obscures them, and that their com- 
mendable qualities do stand in their light ; and; hence, they do 
what they can to cast a cloud over them, that the bright shining of 
their virtues may not obscure them.—Aishop Tillotson. He and 
you will go. They and we go soon. 

“ Had Rather.” 

To the Editor of The New-England: 

Your correspondent “I, D.”, in the JouURNAL for Feb. 19, has 
left the discussion of this form of expression, it appears to me, in 
a very unsatisfactory shape. He says: “I conjecture this anom- 
aly sprung (sic) from a blunder. I would rather go became, by 
contraction, /’d rather go. J’d is also a contraction of J had. 
The introduction of rather before the complemental infinitive per- 
mitted an oversight of what the contraction ’@ represented; and 
in the restoration of the full word Aad, of which ’d is the more 
common contraction, supplanted would. ‘Teachers may do much, 
if they will, to effect the removal of this anonialy.” Every lover 
of good and pure English will earnestly protest against any at- 
tempt to throw out of use this dear old expression, sanctioned by 
the usage of the most authoritative writers in our literature, as 
Chaucer, the translators of the English Bible, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Cowper, etc. Had rather go is no mivte an anomaly in the sense 
of a violation of the laws of inflection and construction in English 
than did him go, or even woudd rather go. The conjectural ex- 
planation given by your correspondent is in the face of history. 
It has no support whatever from facts; it is in truth irreconcilable 
with facts lying everywhere on the surface of our early literature. 
Maetzner tfeats the explanation as too clearly erroneous to require 
argument. In his English Grammar, (London and Boston), 1874, 
Vol. IIL, p, 8, he says: ‘*The idea that Aad is corrupted from 
would needs no confutation !” The true expiantion is given by a 
late American writer on English grammar. In his “ Grammatical 
Synthesis—the art of English Composition,” (New York, 1876,) p. 
141, he says: “Z had rather walk than ride is equivalent to 7 
would rather have walking than ‘riding ; had being the imperfect 
used to express a contingent judgment, and equivalent to would 
have. So, / had as lief, 1 had as soon, are exemplifications of the 
proper potential. The object of Aad in such case was once ex- 
pressed in the infinitive, without the modern sign /0, which the in- 
finitive formerly did not take. Had as lief go was thus as gram- 
matical as make him go, bid him follow.” If the study of English 
grammar was pursued more in the light of the logical grounds and 
the historical growth of our language, it could hardly fail to be far 
more satisfactory to teacher and learner. 

A LoveR oF PURE OLD ENGLISH. 


’ _ More Light Wanted. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 
1. A communication ftom Fathét Young, in a late issue of the 
JOURNAL, contains the query, “ What can be the reason that we 
find it so hard to make intelligent Protestants understand and ap- 
preciate our [Catholic] position in reference to the schdol ques- 
tion?” I can answer why for myself, and Say itis because I have 
never seen their position defined except by papers unfriendly to 
them, which may have misrepresented them. Will some Catholic 
correspondent of recognized authority inform us? 
2. Will Mr. Allen, or some other person that knows, inform us 
how they measure land in France? Do they use the decimal sys- 
tem? If so, how did they change from their former system? It 
appears to me the change to the decimal system would cause end- 
less confusion in the measurement and désctiption of land. In 
other departments of business, the convenience resulting from a 
change would far outweigh the difficulty of making it. 
3. Why do not those who are so anxious for a spelling-reform 
commence by reforming their own orthography? Do they imag- 
ine the change can be brought about by legal enactment, or by the 
dictum of a congress of the learned? Language acknowledges 
no law except usage, and thé sooner these men quit talking about 
reform and begin the reform itself, the sooner will they succeed in 
establishing a usage which all may be glad to follow. Noah Web- 
ster tried to make several changes in orthography. He succeeded 
in a few. The most radical reformer in favor of economy in 
spelling was Artemas Ward, whof@ade “b4” perform the duties 
ordinarily assigned to “ before.” Start up the short-hand spell- 
ing. Hitty MAGINN. 

A Variety of Queries for Schools. « 

“Where is the coldest place upon the earth? What are the 
mosses and lichens of the frigid zone? Are rays of solar light 
and heat distinct from each other ? 

Explain the three reflections in the drop of water in the forma- 
tion of the tertiary bow, and show why this bow is nearer the sun 
than the others. 

Explain how a ray of light is decomposed by diffraction. 
How are the solar rays décomposed in passing through the at- 
mosphere ? How does the azure tint of the sky vary as to its 
whole? also as to its zenith and nadir? When, in the day-time, 
and independent of the clouds, do the heavens appear black? 
Where is the sky often adorned with green and violet? why? 
When and how do troops of soldiers march in the clouds? 
What is the Dhuna? Please give a full aceoutit of it. 

What is the chief good of flowers? Where is the richest dis- 
play and culture of them? Please compare Mrs. Napoleon IL. and 
Mrs. Napoleon II. as to their interest in flowers. Compare Lin- 
coln and Grant’s interest in flowers. 
fp Describe the “Empire Fruit Company’s” mode of preserving 

ruit. 

What marine animals live below the depth of 7,000 feet in the 
sea? Describe the Echinus. What are its uses? Where and 
what of the rock Bilin? 

Where is Eider Island? What is the speed, and where is the 
home of the Cassowary? Why are the Micmac Mountains so 
called? 

Describe the shrew. What keeps the heart in motion? How 
is heat the source of life and A4ow the source of death? What 
are the natural elements of genius? What proportion of the 
races respectively have genius? Why is the seaphoid bone so 
called? How does age flatten the crystalline lens of the eye? 

Does alcohol ever contribute anything to the human structure 
or to human strength? What are its only benificial uses? Does 
the liquor of any fruit or vegetable, if taken into the stomach ua- 
fermented, ferment therein ? If alcdhol is put into pastries, for 
seasoning, does any of it remain in after baking? 

Does tobacco contribute anything toa man’s neatness, beauty, 
strength, intelligence, or morality, in its personal uses, the de- 
destruction of his vermin excepted? What are its damaging ef- 
fects as chewed, snuffed, and smoked? What relation ddes sci- 
ence hold to tobacco and its uses? 

By what law, and how, is the distance of Sirius ascertained ? 
How much larger is Sirius than the sun? How many planets has 
Sirius in his system? How does the plane of the orbit of the 
‘earth lie as to the plane of the orbit of Jupiter ? 

Is there a degree beyond which heat cannot increase?’ beyond 
which its absence cannot diminish ? 
Whence is clay, or feldspar? What portion of the earth is 


oxygen? 
— 


Good Werds from Educators. 
I find my file full on arriving home, and am glad to see the 
good, clean face of the JOURNAL, that has the prime charm of being 
good to /ook at as well as good to converse with. 

Gro. S. BURLEIGH, 
e Compton, R. I., April 10, 1876. 

I have especially directed the attention of our local teachers to 
Mr. Emerson’s “ Reminiscences.” Those in issue of April 8 
seem to me especially valuable, as practically directing education 


to the formation of a manly and noble character as its first object. 
. G. Hazarp, 
Peacedale, R. I. 


H. E. H, - 
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Free Tickets to the Centennial. 

Any person sending us ten new names and thirty 
dollars for subscriptions to the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
or Epucation, will receive from us a free ticket from 
Boston to Philadelphia and return to Boston. The 
people need the teachings of THe New-ENGLAND, and 


Under this compulsion, young men have studied, at 
times, nearly the night through ; girls approaching 
womanhood have allowed themselves little relaxation, 
have become nervous and irritable, ruined in disposition 
and wrecked in health. ‘Teachers have gloried in mak- 
ing their course so severe, that pupils dropped off, 
one by one, till hardly half remained. They seem to 
have no perception of the heavy accountability they 
‘have accumulated in the destruction of the finer sensi- 
bilities through opprobrious and objurgatory remarks 
made to pupils less bountifully endowed by their Cre- 
ator. In the injury done, some teachers, reputed able 
and successful, are greater culprits than some State 
prison convicts. To parents, we would say, — Rather 
than let your sensitive daughters be subjected to such 
treatment, send them forth to ramble in the fields and 
the forests, and let the flowers and the foliage, the 
brooks and the birds, be their teachers. Away with all 
such discipline as is at the expense of the health, sin- 
cerity, and amiability of youth, of the delicacy and 
beauty of female grace and loveliness, whatever rapidity 
of attainment and perfection of thoroughness it may 
secure ! 


Tue Spanish Cortes will soon have to decide the 
principles of a new Constitution, and one of the points 
the most discussed, is the question whether the Con- 
stitution shall continue to recognize the Roman Cath- 
olic as the only religion of the State, or whether other 
forms shall be tolerated. The Pope has just addressed 


to the Archbishop of Toledo a pontificial brief, in which 
he thus speakg with relation thereto : 


“We declare that the article No. 11 of the proposed 


Constitution, by which it is attempted to give to relig- 
ious tolerance the force of a public right, whatever may 
be the expressions under which this tolerance ma 


be 


your patrons will help you to the Centennial. With| disguised, entirely violates the rights of the Catholic 


such a liberal offer, no teacher need stay away from the 
great exhibition of the century. 
PUBLISHER OF THE NEw-ENGLAND. 
Boston, May 25, 1876. 


Our readers will not complain that our pages are 
wanting in practicability of the real hard-money stamp, 
and we gladly offer our columns to the President of 
the National Teachers’ Association for the full pro- 
gramme of the meeting at Baltimore in July, and to 
two correspondents at Philadelphia, whose letters will 
be read with interest by all. Our letter from Georgia, 
writted by Professor Stevens, contains interesting mat- 
ter concerning the State Teachers’ Association of that 
State. We also refer our readers with great satisfac- 
tion to Professor Allen’s account of his educational 
tour in Europe, and to Professor True’s article on the 
intreductory lessons in Latin. 


THE increase of State and county conventions of 
school officers is one of the encouraging signs of the 
times. The system of pedagogics which our edu- 
cators call for will never be realized in substantial form 
in this country, until the intelligent leaders in the edu- 
cational work discuss and agree upon certain formulas, 
by which experiments may be recorded and results be 
tested. The county superintendents of Indiana held 
a convention at Indianapolis, May 17th and 18th, and 
it is to be hoped that its deliberations rose above 
school percentages, to the examination of vital ques- 
tions which affect and control the questions of affording 
a better system of education for the people. 


By Way or Caution.—There are popular schools of 
a high grade in which pupils are urged on with a single 
regard to the accomplishment of the utmost possible. 
‘No lagging is allowed. Flagging strength is unheeded. 
Obtuseness of intellect receives the lash, and is forced 
to make up in extra hours of toil what is wanting in ca- 
pacity for despatch. Too often, little care is given to 


religion. 
noble part; it renders the State responsible for so 
grave an attack, and leaves the door open to error, and 
the way free for an attack upon the Catholic religion.” 


This article annuls the Concordat in its most 


Spain has Jong been the stronghold par excellence of 


the Roman,Catholic church, and it will be seen that 
the head of the church will not willingly admit of any 
concessions such as the spirit of the nineteenth century 
exacts. We hope, however, that the advocates in Spain 
of a more liberal and tolerant policy, may persevere 
and carry their point ; in which case, the Roman hier- 
archy would eventually yield, as they have done before 
in other countries ; and Spain, remaining on good 
terms with the Papal Court, would free herself from the 
reproach of being the most backward and priest-ridden 
country in Europe. 


—Le Manuel General, speaking of the extension of the 
Savings Bank system among tne French schools, states 
that the movement is extending to the farthest ends of 
the world. In Japan, savings banks, it mentions, were 
introduced in May, 1875 under the form of postal sav- 
ings banks; and at the last date, Yeddo, the capital, 
with a population of 800,000, had eighteen postal sav- 
ings banks, while measures were to be taken to organ- 
ize them in the public schools. In New Zealand, the 
same organization is about to be pursued under the 
patronage of the authorites and notable inhabitants of 
that distant and flourishing colony of England. The 
same journal relates the experience acquired in one of 
the poorest districts of London, the Tower Hamlets, 
where 44 schools were furnished with the necessary ap- 
pliances for savings banks: there were 5,266 children 
who saved during the year, and the aggregrate of their 
savings exceeded $5,000, being an average of about a 
penny a week for each child during the year; the 
savings of the girls being proportionally somewhat 
larger than those of the boys of the same class, 


— Our Gold Premium Centennial Drama, “ Five 


the kind of spur applied, provided it quickens the pace. 


Centuries,” is now ready for delivery. 
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Teachers at Philadelphia. 


[One of the most important questions concerning the 
Exposition, and the one we hear the most frequently is, 
“Can we find good hotel accommodations, reasonable 
in price, and adjacent to the Exhibition?” In order to 
answer this question for the benefit of the many read- 
ers of the JouRNAL who would have satisfactory evi- 
dence, we have requested a gentleman of undoubted 
ability and good judgment to write to us concerning 
the hotel accommodations near the grounds. He sends 
us the following in reply :] 

PHILADELPHIA, May 20, 1876. 

My Dear Sir:—. Yesterday I went to the 
Atlas Hotel. It is convenient, in the Irish sense, to the 
Machinery Hall, and half a mile from the centre of the 
Main Building; but in respect to nearness, all one 
could wish, and as near as is desirable to the exhibi- 
tion grounds. I should say it is within 300 feet. The 
hotel is composed of two large square buildings, con- 
nected by a corridor which is said to be 1,100 feet 
long. The larger building is two stories in height, in 
the front of which is a great room, and far in the 
centre of it is the office. All is open, which gives it a 
cool appearance in a hot day. Overhead are bed- 
rooms. From the corridor a multitude of two-story 
cottages project, which contain 16 two-bedded rooms. 
At the end of the corridor are the dining-room, kitchen, 
and laundry. The dining-room is very large, and will 
seat 3,000 people. I inquired about drainage, and was 
told all had been well arranged in this regard. The 
rooms are plain, ceiled with planed spruce and painted. 
Each bedroom has gas, the necessary toilet furniture, a 
looking-glass, and two or four double beds. 

The charge fer day for a bed is $1.00, if occupied by 
one person ; if occupied by two, 75 cents each? Thus, 
in a two-bedded room, if there are four occupants, the 
charge per diem is 75 cents each, or $3.00 for all. If 
three persons occupy a room, the charge is 75 cents 
each for two, and $1.00 for the third. Over each bed- 
room door is a ventilator, and the one window is opposite. 

In the second story of the cottages the rooms are 
similar, except thdt the walls are papered instead of 
being ceiled. The two-bedded rooms are 16 feet long, 
8 feet wide, and 8 high. The four-bedded rooms are 
double the width of the single rooms, or 16 feet square 
by 8 feet in height. The windows, entries, and doors 
give sufficient ventilati@@, though I recommend that 
the beds be singly occupied. You can engage the 
rooms ahead by purchasing coupons, the plan being to 
pay in advance for one or more days. In case of en- 
gaging in advance, you can order the coupons for 
rooms by express, —“C.O. D.” The dining-room 
looked nicely, with little tables with white cloths, silver 
plated knives and forks, white china, and napkins. 
The following is a bill of fare for breakfast, May 19: 


BREAKFAST BILL OF FARE. 


Tea, toc. Coffee, toc. Oat Meal Mush, toc. 
Hot Rolls, 1oc. Flanell Cakes, roc. 
BROILED. 
Steak, 20 c. Mutton Chops, 20 c. Sirloin Steak, 25 c. 


Tenderloin Steak, 25c. Broiled Ham, 15c. Broiled Bacon, 15 c. 
Salt Mackerel, toc. Fresh Mackerel, toc. Fresh Shad, toc. 
COLD MEATS. 
Roast Mutton, toc. Ham, toc. Tongue, toc. 
Pressed Corned Beef, toc. 
Stewed or Fried Potatoes, 10c. ‘“Lyonnaise Potatoes, 10 c. 


Roast Beef, toc. 


EGGS. 
Fried Ham and Eggs, 25c. Shirred Eggs, 10c. Omelette, toc. 
Boiled Eggs, 10 c. Ham Omelette, 20 c. 


Bread and Butter furnished, if other dishes are ordered. 
Strawberries and Cream, 10 c. 

All the young ladies who lodge in the caravansary, 
should lodge in company. A great hotel like this can- 
not study the character of each of its 4000 occupants. 
There is no reason why all the school teachers of the 
country should not visit the exhibition, be comfortably 
accommodated, and return without having experienced 
the least disagreeable annoyance. Perhaps I overlook 


the inconvenience, a young lady would remark; but 
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some few may be born for the sake of seeing such an 
exhibition, and I would gladly take much ruder accom- 
modations, if necessary, for the attainment of such an 


object. 


Summer Course of Botany at Harvard. 


The summer course of botany at Harvard Univer- 
sity will begin at noon on Friday, July 7th, and will 
continue six weeks. To those who are at all acquainted 
with the advantages offered by this course, the mere 
announcement is sufficient. Those who have attended 
it once, always endeavor to repeat what they so much 
enjoyed. It is to those who are unfamiliar with these 
advantages that we desire to address a few words. 
We will premise by saying that we know whereof we 
speak, as we spent six delightful and altogether profita- 
ble weeks at Cambridge last summer, and intend to 
exemplify our faith by going again this year. That 
this course supplies a long needed demand, is shown 
by the large proportion of teachers in the class, repre- 
senting all sections of the Union Every one feels the 
need of instruction in special branches by trained ex- 
perts. At Cambridge, we are at the botanical centre 
of this country. The largest herbarium is there, as 
well as the fine botanical library and the garden. All 
these resources are made available to the student; 
moreover, he can have free access to any of the muse- 
ums, and to the general library of the college. A gen- 
erous attention to all possible desires marks the whole 
course. The teachers become our friends, and we go 
away finally with a deep sense of regret that we cannot 
stay longer, With these few preliminary words of 
commendation, we wish to introduce the readers of THE 
NEw-ENGLAND to the course proposed for this summer. 

The laboratory will be open daily from 9 o’clock till 
4 Requisite appliances, including dissecting and com- 
pound microscopes, and abundant material for examin- 
ation will be provided for the students. In addition to 
the demonstration in the laboratory, a lecture will be 
given at 12 o’clock in the hall. Last year the hours of 
work were not so fixed, and it was found that the stu- 
dents would come too early and stay too late. There 
is a limit to healthy work, and we believe that this is 
now judiciously determined. It should always be 
borne in mind that many who attend this course are 
just from their school work ; they should not be al- 
lowed to overtax themselves. . 

The lectures in the course of Phaenogamic Botany 
are delivered by Prof. G. L. Goodale. The following 
synopsis of them has been prepared: __ 

Part First, Morphology. 

1. Outline of the History of Morphology: Methods 
of Study ; 2. The Leaf as a Member ; 3. Leaf-arrange- 
ment: Inflorescence ; 4. The Floral Envelopes ; 5. Sta- 
mens and Carpels ; 6. The Construction of Diagrams ; 
7. Omles and Seeds ; 8. Fruits. 

Part Seconp, Elements of Systematic Botany. 

9. Historical Sketch of the Systems of Classification ; 
10, 11. Polypetalous Orders of Exogens ; 12, 13. Gam- 
opetaloas Orders of Exogens ; 14, 15. Apetolous Orders 
of Exogens ; 16, 17. Orders of Endogens. 

Part THIRD, Outlines of Vegetable Histology. 

18. Historical Sketch of the Minute Anatomy of 
Plants ; 19. The vegetable cell ; 20. Fundamental Tis- 
sue ; 21. Fibro-vascular Tissue ; 22. Epidermal Tissue ; 
23. Distribution of Tissues in Plants. 

Part Fourtu, Elements of Vegetable Physiology. 

24. Historical Sketch of the Subject ; 25. The Root ; 
26. The Stem; 27. The Leaf; 28. Fertilization ; 29. 
Cross-Fertilization ; 30. Germination. 

At four o’clock each day the advanced students will 
meet in the lecture room for systematic and critical 
reading from Sach’s text-book. Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons will be reserved for excursions. Be- 
ginners are advised to make themselves familiar with 
Chapters xii—xv, inclusive of Gray’s lessons ; otherwise, 
they will have to swim with the tide occasionally, and 
will find it rather strong. — y 

We will say, in conclusion, that no more delightful 
place of study could be selected. The location of the 


laboratory in the botanic garden is charming, Al- 
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though the weather was warm last summer, there were 
few days when we actually suffered. Everything was 
arranged for our comfort ; there was plenty of room, 
plenty of air, and a good supply of water. Board may 
be obtained in Cambridge at reasonable rates. In- 
deed, we think that this course should be patronized by 
all our fellow-teachers who, at times, must take up 
botany. The great University, with generous desires 
for doing the public the greatest amount of good, opens 
these colirses to teachers. We hope and believe that 
the effort will be appreciated, and that the attendance 
will be large. W. W. Baizey. 


Centennial Department. 


Centennial Memorial Certificate for the School Children. 

The visitor at the International Exhibition, Philadelphia, will 
not fail to note one striking feature in Machinery Hall. One of 
R. Hoe’s wonderful presses will there be seen printing from en- 
graved plates, beautiful Memorial Certificates signed by President 
Grant, so that visitors may, for a trifling sum, carry away with 
them documentary evidence in a durable form that they have seen 
the wonders of the Great Exhibition. 

As it is not to be expected that all of the thirteen million school 
children of the United States will be able to visit Philadelphia, 
and as they may wish to possess some lasting memento of the 
celebration of the centennial anniversary throughout the country, 
the Centennial Certificate Bureau at Philadelphia have provided 
for this want by issuing other certificates for the benefit of the 
school children and Sunday school scholars. 

These documents are elegantly gotton up on parchment paper, 
with engravings of the exhibition buildings, portraits of George 
Washington and President Grant, and beautiful groups of em- 
blematic figures, and signed by U. S. Grant, President of the 
United States, J. F. Hartranft, Governor of Pennsylvania, and W. 
S. Stokley, Mayor of Philadelphia. 

The plan of furnishing these certificates to the school children 
is warmly recommended by leading clerygmen and teachers in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, and as the price is only 
thirty cents, they are brought within reach of all. 

To quote the closing words of these certificates, which contain 
in themselves the key to the purpose for which they are issued ; 
“This certificate is given for transmission in a durable form to 
the family and descendants of the person therein named, to show 
that the youth of the country joined in the celebration of this great 
event at their respective abodes throughout the Union.” 

The Centennial Exhibition, and How the Teachers may See 
and Enjoy it. : 

At the close of the labors of the year, the faithful teacher is usu- 
ally so much exhausted as to long only for the absolute rest and 
quiet of some secluded country nook,—some rural homestéad. 
This jubilee year, however, there is a feeling—a very general one— 
that inclination must yield, at least a part of the vacation, to the 
necessity of seeing, now or never, the great international exhibit in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia,—an exhibition which in magnitude 
of proportion and completeness of arrangements, we are told, sur- 
passes anything the world ever saw. 

But now, with this feeling growing stronger and stronger every 
day, there comes up for serious consideration, in the minds, es- 
pecially of many female teachers, whose stipend is shamefully 
meager. first, perhaps, this question,—Is it safe and proper for me 
to go alone, or even with a female companion, into a strange city? 
To this question we answer unhesitatingly, It és perfectly safe and 
proper. Every conceivable want of the visitors has been antici- 
pated and provided for, and thousands of ladies, unattended, are 
enjoying the exhibition every day. 

The second and more difficult to decide is, Can we afford it? We 
have had this question of cost put to us so often, that, to save time, 
we will answer it through the columns of the JoURNAL. 

If we take Boston as the starting-point, and purchase a ticket by 
the Fall River or Stonington line, the railroad fare for the round 
trip will be eleven dollars, at the present rates. If supper is carried, 
and state-room dispensed with, that is all for travel, unless it may 
be fifty cents for taking trunk to hotel. 

Here let me state that the distances within the grounds are so 
magnificent, that to economize strength, it is advisable to be quar- 
tered at one of the four hotels at the Park. At three of these the 
charge is five dollars per day ; the fourth, the Atlas (which has 
been erected to meet the wants of intelligent classes who desire to 
spend what money they have in studying the beauties of the ex- 
hibit, rather than in the luxuries of what are called “first-class 
hotels ”), charges one dollar per day for lodgings—single beds, but 
two beds in a room. If four persons occupy a room, the charge is 
three dollars, divided between the parties, or seventy-five cents 
each. The charff@ at the table is just about the same as at an ordi- 
nary restaurant in Boston, and the fare quite as good. We are 
assured that this alone, of all the hotels at the grounds, will have 
no public bar for the sale of liquors. If dinner is taken in the 
grounds, it is saved at the hotel, 


Briefly, then, one can come here from Boston and stay two weeks, 


and go into the exhibition every day, for a sum not exceeding fifty 
dollars ; and in that we allow about ten for incidentals, 
The location of the Atlas is well chosen, being just opposite the 
southwestern gate of the inclosure, just within which the tired 
sight-seer can take the steam-car, and for five cents be left in any 
part of the grounds he may desire. This hotel is out in the coun- 
try, so to speak, away from the hurly-burly of the main entrance, 
in the middle of the base of the triangular grounds, The southern 
line of the grounds on Elm street is above one mile long, and this 
is at the western end of that line, the other hotels being near the 
center. George’s Hill, an eminence that commands a view of the 
grounds, is at our right in front, as we face 52d street ; it is only 
two or three minutes’ walk to this famous spot in the Park. 
We walked up there this morning to enjoy the view, and after.gaz- 
ing eastward upon the glorious scene below, of the Centennial 
grounds, from a pavilion hung with the wisteria in full bloom, we 
turned our steps westward down the hillside into a wood, where 
the thrush was singing, and where we startled a wild rabbit from his 
covert. Here we found the beautiful, fragrant wild azalia, the arum 
(Jack-in-the-pulpit), Solomon’s seal, etc., in full bloom, showing 
the season here to be some weeks in advance of yours, As I look 
now from my window, flocks of sheep and herds of cattle are graz- 
ing in the green fields. To reach this place, the visitor wants to 
be left at the new depot at the grounds, and then a short walk of 
perhaps ten minutes will bring him to the hotel, 
To those who have, year after year, enjoyed the social gatherings 
of the teachers of the country at the meetings of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction and the National Teachers’ Association, there 
is another pleasure in store. Here, in July and August, will be 
gathered the leaders of our profession, not for a day or two, but 
for weeks. 
Prof. Geo. P. Beard, recently principal of the Shippensburg Nor- 
mal School in this State, has arranged with forty or fifty of the lead- 
ing educational men of the country for lectures, to he given in a 
hall in the hotel ; and also with specialists, to give such instruction 
as will enable members of his institute to make the most profitable 
use of their time in the enclosure. The lectures and instruction are 
to be given in the morning, before the grounds are open. 
The general plan of the grounds can be well understood by a 
study of the most excellent guide-book by Lippincott, but the 
topography is not there shown, and can best be obtained by ascend- 
ing Sawyer’s observatory, a steam elevator erected on the Belmont 
grounds, near the apex of the triangle. Here a magnificent view 
over the whole of the grounds, and* over the city over the Dela- 
ware, can be obtained, — Girard College and Laurel Hill, the 
Schuylkill and its water-works, etc. From this bird's-eye view we 
may proceed to examine more closely by taking a ride around on 
the narrow-gauge railway. By the time this trip is completed the 
visitor begins to get some comprehension of the magnitude of the 
Centennial Exhibition in a general way ; and having given him 
these points, we must leave him in pleasant expectation of the 
marvels that await him within these huge structures he sees in his 
ride, simply saying that they are not whited sepulchers, but only 
fit habitations of the wealth within, Benj. W. PUTNAM, 

The Foreign Judges at the Exposition. 
The following gentlemen have been selected by the British Cen- 
tennial authorities to act as judges for Great Britain and her colo- 
nies at the exhibition ; 


Minerals, Mining, etc.—Isaac Lowthian Bell, M.P. 

Chemistry and Pharmacy—Prof, Odling, F.R.S. 

Cotton Yarns and Woven Goods—Dr,. Forbes Wajson. 
Woolen Goods, etc.—Henry Mitchell, of Bradford. 

Military Arms, etc.—Major R. H. Noble, R.A. 

Hardware and Edge Tools—D. Machardy, of Aberdeen. 
Education—Sir Chas. Reed, M.P., Chair. Lond. School Board. 
Industrial Designs—Peter Graham. 

Metal and Wood Machinery—John Anderson, 

Spinning and Weaving Machinery—Frederick Pagett, C.E. 
Motors, etc.—W. H. Barlow, CE 

Railway Plant, etc.—Sir John Hawkshaw, C.E., F.R.S. 
Vessels and Apparatus of Transportation—Col, F. H, Rich, R.E. 
Agricultural Machines, etc.—John Coleman, 

The following scientific gentlemen have been appointed as the 
French members of the Board of Judges : 

Minerals, Mining, and Metallurgy—M. Simonin, engraver. 
Chemical Manufactures—M. Kuhlman, chemist. 

Ceramics, Glass, etc.—M. DeCucy, enginner. 

Furniture, etc.—Marquis de Rochambeau. 

Silk and Silken Fabrics—M. Chatel, of Lyons. 

Clothing and Jewelry—Dietz Monin. 

Vehicles—M. Guiet. 

Educational Systems, etc.—M,. Fouret. 

Scientific and Philosophical Instruments and Methods—M. Le- 
vasseur, Member of the Institute, 

and Painting—M. Saintain, painter. 

Machinery, Tools, etc.—M. Perier, commandant. 
Agriculture—M, Martell, of the Charente. 


THE CENTENNIAL NATIONAL INSTITUTE.—The magnitude of 
the Exposition, and its importance to Education, has induced the 
establishment of a Centennial Institute, to be held during July and 
August, 1876, at Philadelphia. Already, flattering testimonials 
and proffered assistance have been received from many of the 
prominent educators throughout the Union, This alone insures 
its success, The inauguration will be held July 5, at which time 
an address will be delivered by Hon. John Eaton, U. S, Commis- 
sioner of Education. The list of lecturers and instructors who 
have been engaged to address the Institute, comprise some of the 
most able educators and lecturers in the land. Circulars giving 
the object, 1% and om, etc., can be had by 

dressing Prof. . P, Beard, Atlas Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fat River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DerparTmENT oF D1a- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are uested to send them to us, en 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


DECLAMA TION —“ MISSING.” 
(Address by General M’ Mahon.) 


In the beginning of your solemn pilgrimage tp the graves of 
the unforgotten dead, it is fitting, comrades, that for a moment you 
should halt reverently here in the very heart of the great city that 
is the heart of the nation, to pay your tribute of flowers to him 
who was the nation’s great defender. Commander of its armies 
and its fleets, director of its destinies in the days of its supremest 
peril, intrusted with powers never before given to an American 
citizen, it is enough to say of him in eulogy to-day, in the simple 
words of the Roman, ‘He has deserved well of the Republic.’ 
This is the language of the flowers with which you have crowned 
him; yet there is another significance, tender and more touching, 
which, with your permission, I will attach to your simple ceremo- 
nies here. They mean more than a mere tribute to the memory 
of the illustrious President. There are thousands of our departed 


and 


cherish the noble guests ! 


and Commerce. Our union is now complete. 
field armies sufficient to repel the whole force of your enemies. 
The hearts of your soldiers beat high with the spirit of freedom. 
Go on, then, in your generous enterprise, with gratitudeto heaven 
for past success and confidence of it in the future! For my own 
part, I ask no greater blessing than to share with you the common 
danger and the common glory. 
soul than that my ashes may be mingled with those of a Warren 
and a Montgomery, it is that these American States may never 
cease to be free and independent |—Samue/ Adams, 1722-1803. 
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IN FAVOR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


Driven from every other corner of the earth, freedom of thought 
the right of private judgment in matters of conscience direct 
theix course to this happy country as their last asylum. Let us 
Let us shelter them under the wings of 
universal toleration! Be this the seat of unbounded religious 


Freedom! She will bring with her in her train Industry, Wisdom, 
You have in the 


If I have a wish dearer to my 


THE SEASONS. 
(For six very little children.) 


BY ELSIE BEE. 


Spring.—Spring-time will come when the winter is past ; 


Oh, don’t you wish that it always would last? 
For then the birds sing while their snug nests they build, 
And the woods with Spring beauties and violets are filled. 


it, but went through the forms with the rest of the class, because 
we all had to. But I scarcely knew a straight line from a curved 
one; mother always said I had no “ eye” for drawing, or anything 
like that. 

O. P.—You’re rather a neat and pleasant lad—fond of ‘music ? 
You studied that in school ever since you were a little fellow? 
Of course. Well, I can get you a place in a music store— 

Miserable Fohn.—O no, sit! I don’t know one note or sound 
from another. We studied music in a sort of way, because we 
were “marked” on it, but I never cou/d learn it. Mother knows 
I have no “ ear.” 

O. P.—Of course, you can keep books ? 

Downcast Fohn.—O no, sir. I wouldn’t dare to try. We had 
a class once in single entry, but we were so busy with our Latin 
and Greek and geology, and all the other things, that we did not 
pay much attention to that. 

O. P.— Anyhow, you learned grammar and rhetoric, I am sure. 
That Mr. Kopp, who has an insurance agency, told me last week 
that he would like to get a nice, smart young man who could pre- 
pare correct statements for him out of his books—write out his 
reports,—and so on. You are the very lad for Kopp— 

Trembling Fohn.—O no, sir. I can’t do anything like that. 
Why, I have not looked inside a grammar for years; we don’t 
learn English grammar in the high school, sir. Grammar is only 
taught in the lower grades, and then I was too young to under- 
stand it. Mother has had to correct my language at home, but I 
don’t know whether it is correct or not. I never could parse. 
And we only wrote compositions now and then, and I always 


‘ 


comrades whose remains have never been gathered into those 
great cities of the dead, which to-day are visited and made beauti- 
ful by your votive offerings. They sleep in distant churchyards, 
remote from the pious care of comrades. They rest in unmarked 
and uncoffined graves, where they were hastily laid beneath the 
trampled fields on which they died. They lie beneath the waters 
of swift rivers in the West. With ‘ heavy-shotted hammock 
shroud’ from the decks of stately battleships at sea, they were 
reverently intrusted to the ‘vast and wandering grave’ of the 
deep. Amid the corals of the Gulf they rest beneath shattered 
decks or entombed between the iron bulkheads which had been 
their home upon the waters. Their ashes were scattered by the 
winds of heaven in those terrible days in the Wilderness, when 
the consuming flames, fiercer than the wrath of man, sparing 
neither our wounded nor our dead, swept through the tangled for- 
est by night after the tide of battle had drifted onward toward the 
end. For none of these shall the gentle hands of kin or comrade 
to-day lay sweet flowers upon their resting-places. Their sole 
epitaph is that word of deepest pathos in the battle record, 
* Missing.” They went to the field and they came not back— 
where they fell, or how, a mystery forever here, but not unmarked, 
of Him who notes even a sparrow’s fall. With each recurring 
year let it be known that on this spot, and at this hour, in the 
name of Abraham Lincoln, we honor with our floral offerings the; 
memory of all our dead, wherever they may rest, whose graves; 
cannot be visited. No higher honor could be paid to him, no 
sweeter tribute could be rendered unto them. 


SONG OF GREETING* 
(For graduates.) 


BY C. R. BALLARD. 


We come again with Song of Greeting, 
As oft in sunny days of yore ; 
And happy are we all at meeting 
The friends we’ve welcomed here before. 
Chorus.— We come, come again; we come, come again, 
We come with Song of Greeting ; 
We come, come again ; we come, come again, 
We come, we come, again. 
We come to take our wonted places, 
To do the work for each assigned ; 
Encouraged by the cheerful faces 
Of loving friends, so true and kind. 
Chorus.—We come, come again, etc. 


We come to bring the sheaves of Learning 
We’ve gathered in these fields, so fair ; 
Our modest tribute thus returning 
For teaching true, and faithful care. 
Chorus.— We come, come again, etc. 
We come to sing a “Song of Parting,” 
When duties of the hour are o’er; 
And every heart with grief is smarting, 
For we shall gather here no more. 
Chorus.—No more gather here! No more gather here! 
No more with Song of Greeting! 
At last we have come; alas! we have come, 
We've come ... tosay... 


* Adapted to the music of “ Greeting Glee,” p. 105, Cheerful Voices. 


— The test or measure of ic genius is the power to read the 
of affairs — to fuse Ey dekeenines a to-day; not to use 
$ antique superstitions, or Shakes: 
those of the nineteenth century and of 
universal symbols.—Zmerson. 


e’s, but to convert 
existing nations into 


Summer.—I love the warm summer, when days are so long ; 
I love the bees’ humming, the birds’ merry song; 
To gather the daisies and butter-cups bright, 
And to see, in the evening, the fire-flies light. 


Autumn. — Oh, I love the Autumn, when the leaves of the trees, 
All red, brown, or yellow, float down on the breeze ; 
When we gather the apples, and squirrel and we 
Have a race for the beech-nuts, that fall from the tree. 


Winter.—Oh, I love the winter, when snow’s on the ground ; 
We can coast on our sleds and roll snow-balls round. 
When the pond freezes we skate and we slide, 

And hear the bells jingle in our merry sleigh-ride. 


Two very little ones.—W inter, Spring, Summer, Fall, 
God makes them, and we love them all. 


POOR JOHN. 
BY ARABIA FELIX. 


(JOHN, just graduated, wants a place, and consults OLD PRACTICAL.) 

Old Practical—W ell, what cam you do, John? 

Conceited Fohn.—O, almost anything, I suppose. 

O. P.—But what can you do? 

Surprised Fohn.—Why, 1 can do—I suppose I can do almost 
anything. I have been to school ever since I was six years old. 
I have studied— almost everything; and have graduated and 
taken my diploma. I would show it to you, only mother has sent 
it to be framed. 

O. P.—What have you been studying the last few years? 
Complaisant Fohn.—Greek, Latin, German, French,— 

O. P.—All right. You must go to college, and be a lawyer or 
a doctor,—or a minister. Would you like to be a minister ? 
Honest Fohn.—No, sir. Father is dead, and mother can’t send 
me to college. I must go to work right away, and earn money. It 
is needed at home. 

O. P.—Very well. That does youcredit. You know German 
and French. Mr. Lamonte, an importer, wants a correspondence- 
clerk, to read and write letters in those languages. That will be 
a nice place for you— 

Perplexed Fohn.—O no, sit. I only know a little of each. I 


O. P.—That will do. The druggist on the corner wants a young 
man who understands the properties of chemicals and manufac- 
ture of drugs, and your knowledge of chemistry is just the thing— 

Scared Fohn.—O no, sir. don’t know anything about chemistry 
—only a little—some of the definitions and pretty experiments. 
We had not much time for chemistry. 

0. -—'H'm. You are equally well off in geology, astronomy, 
mineralogy, botany, zodlogy, optics, physiology, and all the other 
things, are you? 

Chagrined Fohn— . . Well,—well— 

O. P.—Well, never mind. You studied geometry and trigo- 
nometry? Yes, of course. A friend of mine, a surveyor, asked 
me to find him a capable assistant, and he would pay him good 
wages 

Unhappy Fohn.—O no, sir. I could not do You see we 
had not much time for geometry; I can es, oe ae 
propositions in the book, by the letters—that’s all. 

0. P.—You can draw? You can earn something in an archi- 
tect’s office? You can help the draughtsmen over in the Locomo- 
tive Works? That’s a good business— 


Laughing Fohn.—O no, sir! I can’t draw! I had no taste for 


teased my sister into writing mine. 
as well as girls, sir. 


Boys don’t like composition 


O. P.—I guess we’ll have to fall back on your arithmetic. Your 
hand-writing, I see, is not very good, but you can improve that if 


you try. You learned all about percentage, and interest, and for- 
eign exchange in your arithmetic? I will give you a note to one 
of the banks— 


Overwhelmed Fohn.—O no, sir! We did not study arithmetic 
in the high school! And I never understood percentage—it is 


the hardest thing in the book. I was only a little boy when we 
were in percentage, and I could not get it through my head. Dec- 


imals always puzzled me— 

O. P.—You have been in school ever since you were a little 
fellow able to go. Your mother has kept you there, at great in- 
convenience, calculating that you would, at this time, be able to 


assist in the support of your brothers and sisters until they also 

ew up and graduated, You have “ stadied everything,” includ- 
ing Latin, Greek, all the ologies, drawing, and music; and it is 
my opinion that you are.now capable of earning—fifty cents a 
week asa Teachers’ Monthly. 


KINDERGARTEN EXERCISE. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Come, happy children, fold each little hand,! 

What a pleasant sight it is, our kindergarten band, 

Right,? left, up,® hands and fingers go,® 

Now they clasp above the head,’ and now we drop them, so.* 


Rise,’ little children, pointing to the east,” 

There the morning sun ascends, when misty night has ceased. 
Up,” up,” on,!* on,!* goes the rising sun," 

Till we fold our hands! at noon; when rosy morn is done. 


Turn, merry children, point again, se high, 

Where the sun at noon-day lights the blue and smiling sky. 
down,!.on,!” on,!’ sinking to the: west,® 

Till we fold our hands,} at eve, as quietly we rest.1® 


Bow,” quiet children ; lean each little head,”! 

Just as sleepy children do, before they go to bed. 

Sweet morn,! bright noon, sunset swiftly fly,” 

Soon we’ll watch the evening stars that twinkle in the sky.! 


can read them in print pretty well, in the books we used, but I| ~—~> nded hand extended. 4. Righ 
. Fold hands. 2. Rig han . Left ight 
cannot speak them or write them. hand s. Le i twirled. Hands clasped. Hands 
wey, tan ‘ont it nses. 
0. P.—Well, what else did you learn? hig Hand toward the West. 14. Point to monday 15 
Fohn.—Chemistry— Turn 16, Hands fall) 17. Hands move 18, Point to sunset. 
19. Bow 20. Lean heads. 


NOT FIT TO BE KISSED. 


“ What ails papa’s mouf?” said a sweet little girl, 
Her bright laugh revealing her teeth, white as pearl ; 
“T love him, and kiss iim, and sit on his knee, sath 
But the kisses don’t smell good when he kisses me. 


“ But, mamma,” — her eyes opened wide as she spoke,— 
“Do you like to have kisses of ’ bacco and smoke 

They might do for boys, but for ladies and girls 

I don’t think them nice,” as she tossed her bright curls. 


“ Don’t any one’s papa have moufs nice and clean? 
With kisses like yours, mamma, that’s what I mean; 
I want to pedir I love him so well, 

Bat kisses don’t taste good that have such a smell. 


“ It’s not nice to smoke, and eat "bacco, and, spit, 

And the kisses aren't and aren’t sweet, not a bit!” 
_And her blossom-like wore a look of disgust, 

As she gave out her verdict, so earnest and just. 


Yes, yes, little darling! your wisdom has seen 

That kisses for daughters. and wives should be clean ;. 
For kisses lose something of nectar and bliss 

From mouths that are stained and unfit for a kiss. 
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Hindergarten Glessenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY EB. P. PEABODY. 


LETTER TO THE “ BOSTON MEETING OF KINDER.- 
GARTNERS,” 


aT 98 CHESTNUT STREET, BOSTON, TUESDAY, MAY 2D, 


"Philadelphia, North 20th St. 
(Continued from last week.) 
MISS HOOPER’S KINDERGARTEN. 


I found Miss Hooper with ten little children, going through the 
usual kindergarten exercises. The children were called together by 
her beginning to sing, and then several hymns and songs were 
sung, the children choosing them. Thén one, as her aid, distrib- 
uted two flat sticks (slats) to each, adjusting them according to her 
direction on a line at the right hand, with scrupulous accuracy ; 
while the rest looked on without speaking. Miss Hooper then told 
them each to take up one slat and hold it vertically, then horizon- 
tally, then slanting to the upper right, then to the lower left, then 
to the lower right, étc.; then to tell what it was made of, and 
various of its properties. Then to take up the other slat, and make 
a right angle on the table, then to point the angle in various direc- 
tions, They very caréfully and silently obeyed all her directions, 
and then she told them to do what they pleased. It was amusing 
to see how many things they made these two slats symbolize, and 
occasion was given to much conversation about the things symbol- 
ized, by which their minds were informed and notions rectified on 
many points. At last she proposed they should all make a saw-horse, 
holding it erect at the place where the slats crossed ; and when 
they had done so with their left hands, she carried round to each 
a slat for a saw, and told them they might saw some wood, at which 
they all began sawing and singing. 

Let us now begin our sawing, etc. : and they sang the two verses 
and sawed, and wanted to do it over again several times. 

I have been so minute in describing this, because it was all done 
so strictly in Froebel’s way, and illustrates one point which he 
makes very emphatic,—that is, to give as little material as possible, 
and let the child expand all the possibilities of formation with it, 
and always to go back to general properties of matter, and forms, 
and simple combinations. The things he wished to avoid was, 
confusing the child with too many objects ;—wished to repeat im- 
pressions till they were indelible, and to go from the simple to the 
complex so gradually that ‘he connections should be seen, and the 

logic of nature and art be made an active perception of the senses. 

One of the greatest defects of early education is, that the degin- 

nings are not made the child’s own,—the elements are not made 
clear, and thus the foundations of the mind are shaky, because con- 
nection ig not made as obvious as the contrasts. As the plant as- 
similates the surrounding elements, particle by particle, and instead 
of the crude metal, gases, air, etc., we have the new sudstance of the 
plant in organic action ; so the little mind appropriates elemental 
facts and primal relations, and grows to be a complex of various 
knowledges. The growth of understanding by knowledge, religved 
by the play of fancy, which keeps the mind above its knowledge, 
and makes the latter instrumental to the mental power,—are two 
different, contrasted processes, whose connections, for moral and 
esthetic ends, makes the independent but not isolated and unre- 
lated individual. In all the kindergartens that I have been in, I 
have been pleased to see that the kindergartners adhere strictly to 
this principle, imitating the frugality of nature in what they give 
the child to use, and making it, in the course of time, clear that in 
everything, whether it be a work of nature they are examining, or 
work of art they are producing, there are two factors: the material 
and the creative power, and that the latter is altogether the richest 
and most important factor. But this perception is only to become 
clear, and a conception, by innumerable repetitions, made in various 
materials, so as not to become tedious, 

Miss Hooper has a gentle, regulative power, emanating from her 
own lovely character, which has been matured through much sor- 
rowful experience of life, and preserved by her love of children, 
that has always kept her in their society a great deal. Her /orte 
is moral suasion ; and I doubt if there is any child whose “ sweet 
bells were jangled ” ever so badly, who would not be harmonized 
and sweetened, and put into good working order by her. 

As I sat, all the forenoon, in her kindergarten, I thought I 
should make a report of all said and done, as a kind of demonstra- 
tion of kindergarten wisdom, that who runs might read. But I 
must content myself with recommending to mothers in her vicinity, 
who want to take a lesson in Froebel’s practical wisdom, to go, if 
it is in their power, and see her kindergarten. 

MISS BROWN’S KINDERGARTEN. 


I went, also, to see Miss Brown’s kindergarten, and Miss Ri- 
ley’s school ; and was sorty to learn'at what personal sacrifice Miss 
Riley has Kept up this class; for she has had to turn away more 
lucrative scholars from the upper cla$ses, tomake room for the 
kindergarten class, Which she would like to have as the feeder of 
her school, so truly does she believe that it i$ thé true deginning of 
devetopnient, atid thetéefore the duty of etlutators to provide. 

Miss Brow, youhg as she is, by strictly Keeping to Froebel’s 
method, which Miss Gatlatid so faithfally taught her in all the 
intellectual and moral bearings of it, miost wilély and successfully 
cuidley het little flock into the ways of ordet. She gave them a very 


nice lesson on the Third Gift, which was followed by much sponta- 
neous invention, and animated explanations, of what they had 
built or symbolized. While they ate their lunch, I told them a 
story of a little worm ; and when they came to do their clay-work 
afterward, they all began with making the ball, and singing a song 
as they worked, which I meant to have asked her to give me’ the 
words of, as it seemed to help them make their balls round and 
perfect ;—and then, at the whispered suggestion of one of them to 
the rest, they each made a piece of ground with their clay, and on 
it a worm, sometimes stretched out, as if creeping, and sometimes 
more or less curled up ; and these were Presents made to me, in 
gratitude for my story. 


MISS KNIGHT’S KINDERGARTEN. 


Miss Sophia Knight’s kindergarten was also very lovely, and re- 
newed the impressions made by Miss Hooper’s ;—the moral influ- 
ence is very much valued by the mothers who send to her,—and 
the combination of order and animation, docility and originality, 
was all that could be desired. But she said she must have more 
pupils or a higher price, or be obliged to give up. There are so 
many people who, without knowing it, decide that it is paying 
money for a trifle! Nobody thinks so who sends a child one 
term,—especially no mother. Besides Mrs. Kriege’s and Miss Gar- 
land’s scholars, I visited Miss Schmidt, a German-American and a 
pupil of Miss Marwedel’s. Her kindergarten had more scholars 
than all of the others—Germans as well as Americans—but the 
language used is the English. To this, General Eaton, who lives 
in the neighborhood of it, sends his little boy. I liked this kinder- 
garten, also, very much, though her rooms are very small, But 
she says she generally has their plays out of doors, She is very 
warm-hearted and companionable with the children, and is delight- 
fully earnest and absorbed in them. Last summer she was with the 
family of a friend of mine, at Rye Beach, instructing the older chil- 
dren in German, and caring for the younger ones in Froebel’s way. 
Her kindergarten seems more successful in numbers, and has bet- 
ter promise of nambers in the future, than the others ; for she has 
a smaller price, and lives at home. 


MRS, POLLOCK’S KINDERGARTEN, 


Another young German girl, who was one of Miss Marwedel’s 
class last year, has the kindergarten department of Miss Susie Pol- 
lock’s school. I had not time to go and see that; but Miss Mar- 
wedel says she is very conscientious and well-trained, and she pre- 
viously knew very much of children,—being the oldest of a large 
family,—and had gained the training at the cost of many sacrifices. 
I taTked with her, and by her conversation I should judge she was 
reliable. 

I could not go to Droit Park to see Mrs. Pollock’s kindergar- 
ten; but I heard her give two of her lectures to mothers, when 
there was a free conversation afterward, in one of which I urged 
the people to patronize a school for nurses, which I should think 
Mrs. Pollock could admirably teach, being the mother of so many 
children and having studied and practiced Froebel’s system for 
years in her own nursery. A training-school for mothers, such as 
they have in Hamburg, in Germany, is very needful in Washing- 
ton, especially among that class which cannot afford to give their 
nurses this education; for mothers are so occupied with company, 
that now their children are left to ignorant nurses even more than 
elsewhere. 

MISS MARWEDEL’S KINDERGARTEN, 


But the most remarkable kindergarten in Washington is unques- 
tionably Miss Marwedel’s ; and to this I wish especially to do jus- 
tice, as there is a feeling in some quarters that it is impossible for 
her to carry out the system, because she has not gone through any 
special training-school herself. I have myself asserted that this 
must be done by everybody who undertakes to keep a kindergar- 
ten, and especially by those who would train others to do so. But 
this case is exceptional. In the first place, Miss Marwedel has 
seen a great deal of kindergarten in Germany for the last twenty 
years ; and not seen it idly, since the subject of education by work 
has been in her mind the supreme object. Zo image the creative 
power, to develop by means of producing artistically—i. ¢., accord- 
ing to God’s own method, being the central article of her creed 
and the practical outcome of her own deep personal experience of 
life, she has appreciated from the first just that in Froebel’s system 
which is its deepest truth, and therefore the most difficult principle to 
seize. The superficial aspects of the kindergarten are so charming, 
the beauty of childhood is Lrought so perpetually to the very eyes, 
that spectators are apt to stop there, and look for no deeper reason 
for believing than that the children are kept healthy and happy. 
The little things are so delighted with what they are doing,—it is 
so amusing to them and those that look on, that the latter do not 
look for any end greater than the certainly legitimate one of amuse- 
ment, To the grown-up its scope is hardly more broadly appre- 
ciated than by the children themselves. A child works in kinder- 
garten as the bird sings—for the joy of working, and quite lost in 
the immediate objective effect ;—not for the sake of development, 
but for the sake of the thing produced. This is the reason why so 
many people feel free to rush into this most delicate and difficult 
thing to do well. It is because to make pretty things, and to enjoy 
the present moment, seems to them to bé all of kindergarten, when 
it is only the “ very good” of the Creator pfomounced upon the 
orderly work of His child who is growitig into consciousness 
thereby. The same Spirit which spreads wsrtecessary beauty over 


the material creation is quick in the child who is making “a thing 
of beauty.” The overflowing joy of childhood, in all productive 
activity, is the free outworking of the legitimate instincts, according 
to the law of the Lord in things, and surely, therefore, is no less a 
declaration of the glory of God than the firmament that “ sheweth 
forth his handiwork.” As the beauty of creation, however, instead 
of being the sign of His Living Presence, has sometimes proved the 
curtain which has veiled Him from sight, so the beauty of child- 
ish joy, instead of revealing the child’s fulfillment of the inward 
laws of the child’s being, proving that activity is in the line of obe- 
dience to the Creator, seems to the unreflective thinker an end in 
itself, The manipulations which develop the child’s organs are so 
pretty, that the more serious object of making the hand cunning is 
not considered ;—=still less the serious bearing of Aceping the Aeart 
diligently to the issues of life is overlooked as the aim of the Divine 
Providence in those little self-denials, and “ forbearing of one anoth- 
er in love,” that are necessary to the success and consequent enjoy- 
ment of the plays ; for Froebel’s plays are the rehearsals of the so- 
cial virtues—for the immediate and obvious purpose of making 
“fair play.” 

To the child’s own consciousness, the beauty and fun of the plays 
are the only “excuse for being ” which children realize ; and in the 
sympathy with the fun, and delight in the beauty, the grown-up 
sometimes forget—or do mot observe—the intellectual and moral 
bearings of them. 

But all this is just what Miss Marwedel did attend to in visiting 
kindergartens, because the harmonious development of humanity, 
the mutual understanding of human beings, was the essence of her 
religion, and the gist of her philosophy. The children of every 
successful kindergarten were to her an open book of nature, which 
she knew how to read, as the trained kindergartner is taught to 
read it, in the adequate training-school. The love of childhood, in- 
structive in every innocent, normal woman, was in her an intelli- 
gent comprehension of its sensibilities and powers, in their nature 
and scope. We lately heard a most experienced educator,—gener- 
‘ally pronounced by those who have had opportunity to know her, 
as the best teacher they ever knew,—after she had made much obser- 
vation of Miss Marwedel with children, say she was the most won- 
derful person she ever saw, in her power of attracting and com- 
manding children, by her mere presence and expressed love, with- 
out constraint. Added to this power of reading the book of nature 
firsthand, which was the matured fruit of a remarkable personal ex- 
perience that has made the development of the producing powers 
of women and children her life-work, is Miss Marwedel’s power 
to read Froebel’s own works, in the original, which is her ows 
native tongue, and without the commentary and interpretation nec- 
essary even to most of those to whom German is vernacular; for 
Froebel’s power of expression, like that of Socrates, was in the 
spoken word, rather than in the written. Those who saw and 
heard him teach, obtained an insight possible only to exceptional 
readers of his abstract statements. He is especially difficult for for- 
eign readers, inasmuch as the abstractions of one language imper- 
fectly render those of another. 

Mrs. Kriege, than whom is no stronger advocate of the general 
indispensableness of the various disciplines of the training-schools, 
a year ago, after a visit to her of a week, when Miss Marwedel 
showed her the reproduction she had made of “the schools of 
work” in the various occupations, and expressed herself fully 
in respect to their bearing on the development of the child’s 
nature intellectually, pronounced her not only an expéeft, but 
an adept capable of training others, as she has proved in the 
last two years. You know how much I have known, how highly 
appreciated, the trained pupils of Mrs, Kraus-Boélté, of Mrs. 
Kriege, and especially of Miss Garland, because I have known her 
training-school most intimately ; and I can truly say that, after 
having listened to one lecture of Miss Marwedel, and read other 
lectures of hers, and corresponded and conversed with her pupils, 
and seen one conduct an exercise in the kindergarten, under Miss 
Marwedel’s watchful eyes, I feel free to pronounce her training 
equal to any. Every trainer, worthy of the master, evinces her 
own special individuality ; because, though he suggested so much 
of the practical process in detail, he was no martinét, giving fixed 
rules, but the revealer of roture’s laws, in the will of the saving 
God, expressed in “the still small voice” of both i#tellectual and 
moral confidence, which becomes audible to every child who is 
properly and genially directed “in the way he should go” by the 
kindergartner ; she leads him to discover the laws of order first in 
the works of his own hands, and then in the works of nature im- 
mediately in relation with him, muclt of which he uses as the mate- 
rial of his fancy-work. It was a proof that Miss Marwedel had sac- 
ceeded in producing the love of order in her little ones, that they 
seemed as enthusiastioally interested in all the little prelimiuary 
preparation for their work, as in the work itself. 

(To be continued.) 


— Thy stars from clouds still crimson-lined, 
Shine from the heavens in radiance clear ; 
Like them may words and actions kind 
Gleam through our clouded record here. 


And as the sun with matthtess light 
Chases their lessér shine away, 
May truth and love divinely bright 


Give to our souls immortal day. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

MEETING OF TEACHERS AT WATERVILLE. — At a meeting 
held in Lewiston, Feb. 4, to take measures for the organization of 
-a teachers’ association on a professional basis, a committee was ap- 
pointed, styled a Committee on Instruction, representing various 
sections of the State, and all grades of schools, from primary 
school to college. This committee met in Augusta on Friday, 
Feb. 18, and organized in two sections: a section on elementary 
education, comprehending primary and grammar schools, and one 
on higher education, comprehending high schools and colleges. 
The committee propose to hold meetings in various sections of the 
State, at intervals of two or three months, for observation of the 
working of schools, for conference with teachers, and for the 
nfutual consideration of topics relating to the interests of educa- 
tion in the State. The first meeting of the committee was held 
in Waterville, on Friday, the 19th inst. About twenty teachers 
from various parts of the State were present, part of whom visited 
the town school, during the day, while others attended some of 
the recitations at Colby University and the Classical Institute. In 
the evening Professor Davis, of Bowdoin College, delivered a 


highly interesting address on “ How to teach our mother-tongue,” | o 


which was followed by remarks pertinent to the occasion by Pro- 
fessors Fernald, of Orono, Burr, of Hallowell, Rich of Kent’s 
Hill, and Rounds, of Farmington. Quite a large audience was as- 
sembled at short notice in the rooms of the Institute. A free dis- 
cussion of educational matters was enjoyed on Saturday morning, 
‘at the residence of Dr. Hanson, after which the committee separ- 
ated, well pleased with the results of the conference. 


Aucusta. — George B. Weeks, Esq., supervisor of schools of 
this city, reports that for the year ending March 18, 1876, the total 
amount of school fund was $19,252.19 — $9,000 of this being. 
raised by the village district, which is outside the supervision of 
Mr. Weeks. The village district, which is under the supervision 
of a board of directors, includes all that portion of the city proper’ 
lying south of Ward 4, on the west side of the river; the schools 
in the westerly portion of Wards 1, 2, 3, and all in Wards 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 being under the immediate supervision of the supervisor. 
The report before us has reference to these schools. Number of 
children registered in summer schools, 542; average oumber at- 
tending summer schools, 455; number of children registered in 
winter schools, 576; average number attending winter schools, 
494; number in winter schools who did not attend in summer, 121; 
number of male teachers employed in winter, 7 ; number of fe- 
male teachers employed in winter, 14; number of female teachers 
employed in summer and fall, 41; average wages of male teachers 
per month, $32.91; average wages of female teachers per week, 
$4.97 ; average cost of teachers’ board per week, $2.37. Of the 
school money, the sum of $381.50 is undrawn ; $308.02 have been 
expended on repairs of school buildings. 

Port FAIRFIELD.—The spring term of the free high school in 
this village closed on Thursday, the 4th inst. Thoroughness on 
the part of the pupils, as well as faithfulness on the part of the 
teachers, have rendered this a very profitable term. There were 
80 scholars registered, with an average attendance of 72. The ac- 
tion of the supervisor in engaging Mr. Pratt for the fall term is 
heartily commended. 

AtMA.—The high school closed last week, after a term of eight 
weeks of successful work. The supervisor is making some 
changes and improvements in the school books ; a change in the 
readers has already been made, by introducing the Franklin series 
in place of the National series, and before the fall schools begin 
other changes will be made. 

State Co__ece Nores.—The graduating class have been suc- 
cessful in securing the services of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg for 
their commencement. - The military companies have re- 
ceived an invitation from the city authorities of Bangor to com- 
pete for the prizes which are to be awarded, on the 4th of July, to 
the company that shows the greatest proficiency in drill. Edgar 
A. Works, class of ’75, passed his final examination for admission 
to West Point last week. . . The new society hall is fast ap- 
proaching completion, and will probably be ready for dedication at 
commencement. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The United Panoplian Society of the New-Hampshire Con- 
ference Seminary gave a reception at Seminary Hall, Friday even- 
ing, May 12, the programme consisting of music, tableaux, ora- 
tions, drama: One Hundred Years Ago; or Our Boys of 1776, 
etc., was advertised in the Ca//iopean, edited and published by the 
members of the society. It contains very readable articles, among 
which we discover one on “ Religion in the Schools,” by Professor 
Avery. It is well edited and the society may be proud of both 
its literary and mechanical appearance. 

— At the annual meeting of the Hillsborough County Associa- 
tion of Present and Past School Superintendents, held at Milford, 
May 10, the following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
President, J. G. Edgerly, Manchester; vice-president, William L. 
Whittemore, Milford; secretary and treasurer, George E. Coch- 
ran, New Boston; ex-committee, C. S. Averill, Milford; Rev. J. 
E. Adams, Wilton ; Rev. Augustus Perry, Pelham. 


— The Keene schools are to observe Decoration Day as a holi- 
day. . . . Miss A. E. Pierce, teacher in district No. 9, is en- 
gaged in her seventieth term of teaching. Miss E. M. Fay is 
teaching her seventh term in district No.6. . - Prof. J. H. 
Huntington, of the State Geological Survey, has been in town 
giving further attention to some of the rocks of this section. 

— We are informed that Professor Meservey’ s retirement from 
the principalship of New-Hampton Institution is not permanent. 
He will return to the school at the beginning of next term. 

— Mr. Ulysses D. Tenney, the artist, has returned to his studio 
in this city, and is now engaged in painting a large portrait of 
Hon. Woodbridge Odlin, of Exeter, which is to be placed in Phil- 
lips Academy in that town. It is a noble piece of portrait paint- 
ing.—Portsmouth Times. 

— Miss Huckins, of Plymouth, teaches in the higher depart- 
ment of the village school, Warren, and Miss Lizzie Trescott in 
the primary. 

— Mr. F. D. Hutchins, formerly principal of Littleton graded 
school, was admitted to the bar of Coos county, at the recent term 
of court at Lancaster. 

— Prof. H. O. Ladd, of the normal school, started for the South 
last week. That he may have a pleasant journey and return thor- 
ughly rested, is the wish of his hundreds of friends. 

— At a recent town meeting in Hollis it was voted to accept the 
$10,000 for school purposes, on the conditions named in the will 
of the donor, Mary S. Farley. 

— Nearly one-half of the students of Proctor Academy, An- 
dover, left at the middle of the term, to teach in this and adjoin- 
ing towns. 


VERMONT. 


MANCHESTER.—The following was the programme for class- 
day exercises at Burr and Burton Seminary, on Friday, May 19, at 
2.00 o’clock, p. m.: Prayer; Music; Address of Welcome, Pres’t 
H. B. Cunningham; music; class chronicles, A. O. Catlin; music; 
oration, P. A. Griswold; music; essay, Grace A. Bradford; music; 
prophecies, S. Emma Luther ; music; class dinner. 


St. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY-—The catalogue for 1876 is out, and 
is very neat and tasteful in appearance, with a cut of the academy 
and South Hall, and a diagram of the several floors of these build- 
ings. School attendance: Senior advanced class 6, senior class 
31, middle class 68, junior class 141, sub-junior class 75; total 321. 
The year closes June 23, with graduating exercises in the evening. 
The next school year begins August 29. 
NEwsuRY.—The closing exercises of the seminary occurred on 
the 5th of May. At the appointed time, the large hall was filled 
to its utmost capacity. The exercises were deeply interesting. 
The valedictory was given by Miss Abbie S. Meader, of Hanover, 
N. H., after which Mr. Charles E. George, of Bristol, N. H., in 
behalf of the students, presented the faculty with several hand- 
some and costly presents. Professor Eastman, the principal, in 
behalf of the faculty, responded in a few touching and well-timed 
remarks, after which the audience was dismissed, all rejoicing in 
the prosperity which has attended the institution during the past 
year. 

LuDLow.—Friday evening, May 19, the closing exercises of 
Black River Academy were held at Hammond Hall. The follow- 
ing compose the graduating class: Alva C. Peck, Sydney B. Cady, 
of Cavendish; Wentworth M. Bixby, Morris Woodward, Etta K. 
Farrar, Lizzie E. Lincoln, Lily E. Robbins, of Ludlow, and Ellen 
A. Minor, of Reading. 

CHELSEA.—The spring term of the village school, taught by 
Mr. Cummings, closed on Friday last with the usual examination. 
Rhetorical exercises were also presented in the afternoon. The 
examination passed off very creditably, and many of the scholars 
were nearly perfect in their different studies. In the evening a 
levee was given by the young people of the different schools in 
the vicinity, at which they enjoyed themselves until a late hour. 


— A Quechee correspondent writes: “Our schools are in a 
very prosperous condition, and the fact that they are under good 
discipline and judicious and efficient n anagement is abundantly 
established by the complaint, on the part of two or three scholars 
or their parents, to the effect that the discipline is too severe. 
Their complaints, while speaking volumes in commendation of the 
management of the schools, can hardly receive credit as a state- 
ment of the facts, for it is extremely difficult for the candid mind 
to comprehend how the discipline, at least of our schools, can well 
be too severe. 

— The two prizes offered by Miss Elizabeth Thompson, of 
Pittsford, Vt., for the best schedule of the prices current of farm 
produce, of the competitors’ respective towns, expressed in the 
system now in use and in the metric system, have been won by 
members of the Burlington High School, John C. Bracy winning 
the first prize of $30.00 in gold, and George B. Catlin, the second 
prize of $20.00. Papers were sent in from Burlington, Rutland, 
West Rutland, Sharon, Halifax, North Ferrisburgh, Georgia, and 
New Fane. 

— The village school at Stowe is prospering finely, with over 
sixty scholars in attendance. 

— The Rev. G. A. Barrett has tendered his resignation as prin- 
cipal of the Castleton Seminary and Normal School, to take ef 


fect the last week in June. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Appropriations for Education, 1876. 
The appropriation for normal schools, etc., are as follows: 
Support of Normal Schools, es the 


Normal Art school, . $76,000 
Aid to pupils in Normal Schools, ‘ 4,000 
Repairs, apparatus, etc., Bridgewater school, 1,800 
Salem 1,400.91 
Framingham. “ 2,600 
Westfield 2,000 ==$7,800.91 
Teachers’ Institutes, 3,000.00 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 300.00 
County Teachers’ Association, . 300.00 
Postage, printing, advertising, stationery, ete, for 
Board of E ucation, 4,000.00 
Expenses of the members, 300.00 
Printing annual and supplementary reports, 10,000.00 
Salaries of Secretary and Agents, . 20,900.00 
Normal Art School—special appropriation : _ 
Rent of rooms one and a half years, 10,258.14 < 
Fitting and furnishing the same, . 4,038.00 =14,206.14 
Total, . . . . . $140,897.05 
For the education of Deaf Mutes, : 30,000.00 
For the education of the Blind, 30,000.00 ==60,000.00 
Total, . . $200,897.05 
Educational and charitable :— 
State Prim. School at ens ; salaries, $12,300.00 
Current expenses, ‘ + 32,700.00 ==45.000.00 
Educational and 
State Reform at 
Salaries, 19,000.00 
Current expenses, + 34,000.00 ==53.000.00 
State Indus. School Girl at 
Salaries, . . 6,000.00 
Current expenses, 22,000.00 ==28,000.00 
Total, . $81,000.00 
Educational, $200,897.05 
Educational and charitable, 45,000.00 
Educational and Reformatory, 81,000.00 
Total, $326,897.05 
Charged to income of school fund, - + 81,900.00 
Charged to income of treasury, . 244,947.05 


— The two days’ meeting of the Hampshire and Franklin 
teachers closed with an increased attendance. Essays and discus- 
sions were had on almost everything relating to the matter and 
the manner of teaching, during which President Seelye took oc- 
casion to express his distrust of the kindergarten and other meth- 
ods of teaching which supersede the alphabet and multiplication 
table. Attention was also called to the fact that the law allows a 
teacher to punish scholars for misconduct out of school hours, 
and that the school authorities may control the scholars’ time dur- 
ing school hours, though parents may have granted leave of ab- 
sence. Officers were chosen as follows: President, D. D. Gorham, 
of Northampton; vice-president, C. W. Fearing, of Shelburn 
Falls ; recording secretary, Miss Louisa Patterson, of Northamp- 
ton#®corresponding secretary, Miss Beals, of South Deerfield; 
treasurer, W. G. Reed, of Orange; councilors, W. W. Mitchell 
and Miss Myra Smith, of Hadley, and C. H. K. Sanderson, of 
Amherst. 

— The present term of the State Normal School at Salem will 
close June 26, when the examination and graduation exercises will 
occur. The whole number of pupils in attendance is 229; the en- 
tire number for the year, 213. During the twenty-two years since 
the school was established. 1,970 ladies have been connected with 
the school, and of these g00 have completed the prescribed course 
of study. 

— Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, has been delivering a course 
of lectures on Science and Religion at Mount Holyoke Seminary. 
Prof. C. A. Young, of Dartmouth College, has resumed his lec- 
tures to the class in physics. 

— Miss Mary Morse is assisting Miss Pratt in teaching the 
Center primary school at Melrose. 

— Atarecent debate of some high-schoul boys, on increasing 
the powers of the school committee, one of the disputants made 
the alarming prediction that, if unlimited authority on school mat- 
ters was given to committees, “ the country would be plunged in 
arnica.” 

— Miss Fannie Wells, high-school teacher at South Deerfield, 
and Miss Mattie Hastings, who has taught so successfully the 
grammar school for the past two years, have made their rooms 
very attractive with paintings and engravings; the results of their 
late exhibitions. 

— Of the one hundred and twevle pupils who were members of 
Powers Institute at Bernardston during the term just closed, forty- 
six are teaching public schools. 

— This anecdote was related ef Professor Seelye at the North- 
ampton Teachers’ meeting: One day the class applauded loudly 
some remarks of his, whereupon he straightened up, and remarked 
much to their discomfiture, “Gentlemen, I am not a stump orator, 
and you are not freshmen.” 

— The Williston Seminary class of ’73 had a triennial supper 
at the Mansion House, last week. Thirteen members were pres- 
ent, representing Harvard, Yale, Williams, Amherst, Princeton, 
land the Ohio agricultural colleges. 
| — Principal Dickinson, of Westfield, is to address the Normal 
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Section of the Teachers’ National Institute that meets at Balti- 
more, Md., July 10 and rr. 

— Dr. T, N. Stone, a well known and popular physician of 
Provincetown, died last week suddenly. Dr. Stone served one 
term in the State Senate, a term of thirty years on the school com- 
mittee at Wellfleet, and was extensively known as the author of 
“Cape Cod Rhymes.” He had ever been a life-long friend of ed- 
ucational progress. 

— The Rev. George T. Smith has been chosen to fill a vacancy 
on the Swampscott school board, and has been elected chairman. 

— Mr. Eli Veazie, the truant officer, is to take the census of 
the Chelsea schools, obtaining the full name and exact age of every 


pupil. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—Reunion at the Friends’ School.—There will be 
a reunion of the former officers and pupils of the Friends’ Board- 
ing School, Providence, R. L., on the 8th of June, 1876, between 
the hours of 10 a. m. and 4p.m. Exercises, consisting of an 
oration and poem, will commence in Alumni Hall at 2 p. m. 

Superintendents’ Meeting. — The superintendent’s quarterly 
meeting for the high and grammar schools of the city was held on 
Saturday, May 20. At these meetings it is customary for the su- 
perintendent, Rev. Daniel Leach, to give instructions to the teach- 
ers upon questions of discipline, care of school property, arrange- 
ment and pursuit of studies, what needs more attention, what 
less, relatively, and all other matters which his own observations, 
and the complaints or criticisms of others, friendly or otherwise, 
may make it profitable to attend to. A general understanding 
upon many points where teachers might otherwise be in doubt, is 
thus attained, and that uniformity of action is thus secured which 
is indispensable to a well working system. In reporting these 
meetings, we shall allude to those things only which have more 
than a local interest and application. 

The superintendent called attention to the advisability of keeping 
the outer doors of exit from the large school buildings unlocked, 
as a precaution of safety in case of panic from fire or otherwise. 
He remarked that this was specially alluded to by the mayor, not 
long since. This brought out the fact, stated by some of the 
teachers, that the outer doors not only could not be shut without 
self-locking, but opened inwards, thus increasing the danger. 
Are there not similar dangers in other cities? Reference was 
made to some matters discussed in a public meeting for consider- 
ing the public school system, briefly reported in the last issue of 
the JouRNAL. In regard tq.corporal punishment, the superintend- 
ent thought it not wise to punish girls by this means, even if the 
parents approved of it; nor to punish any children by the rod 
when it is excluded, from principle, from the home. If they are 
incorrigible by ordinary means, send them home, taking the proper 
steps to inform the parents and superintendents of the case. He 
also made reference to charges made by the principal of a private 
school in the city, to the effect that there were no reviews in the 
high school of grammar-school studies, and that unreasonably 
long lessons were given to the pupils of the grammar schools; 
for instance, “80 sums for one lesson in arithmetic.” He said the 
charges were without a shadow of foundation. Reviews of gram- 
mar school work in the high school was a part of the system. As 
for such charges as giving “ 80 sums ” for a lesson, it was prepos- 
terous, and could be based upon nothing except giving a selection 
as a review test exercise from certain pages (a thing often done), 
including a large, number of examples. As to another charge, 
that “ words were taught rather than ideas,” he thought Mr. War- 
ner was equally mistaken, for he and the teachers were a unit on 
this question. True, some things must be committed to memory, 
in exact, choice language, as facts in history, certain principles and 
rules ; but, generally, the scholars were encouraged to use their 
own form of expression for the ideas which they had acquired. 

Rev. Mr. Stone, of the school committee, who was present, in 
speaking of public criticisms, was glad that they were made, true 
or not. It was good to know what even our enemies thought of 
us. Teachers should consider it a compliment that they were re- 
garded as worth criticising. As he had elsewhere remarked, this 
public criticism of our school system was “a healthy sign.” He 
had been, within a year, into about every school room in the city, 
and hardly a school day passed that he did not go into some 
school; and from extensive observation he knew of no school 
system or schools superior to our own. 

KINGsron. — At a recent meeting of the school committee, a 
plan for a new school-house at Narragansett Pier was approved ; 
also a vote of District No. 20, Peacedale, for raising $600 for the 
support of the schools there. The committee adjourned at noon 
to the Pier, and located a lot for the schvol-house, consisting of 
over an acre. 

PAWTucKET.—The contract for building the new school-house 
on East street has been awarded to Kenyon, Drown & Co., for 
$8,800, and the one on Brook street is to be built by Bliss & Car- 
penter, for $3,958. The school houses are to be completed by the 
15th of August. The town is to have a free reading-room as well 
as library. The room will be dedicated the first week in June. 

CUMBERLAND. — The school-house in District No. 13, Valley 
Falls, has only 116 seats for 150 scholars. The place is rapidly 
increasing in population. 

— Miss Annie Harthorn, a recent normal graduate, is teaching 
in District No. 12, Exeter. 


GEORGIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Georgia Teachers’ Association 
was held in Savannah, on the 2d, 3d, and 4th of May. The at- 
tendance was much smaller than at some previous meetings, the 
deficiency being due to general lack of pecuniary resources among 
the teachers of the State, whose pockets are necessarily vacuous 
or plethoric in proportion to the degree of embarrassment or pros- 
perity that may characterize the business world, from whom their 
support is indirectly derived. The number and activity of those 
present, however, was sufficient to make the meeting one of the 
most pleasant and profitable that the Association has ever held. 


Among the noticeable features was an essay on “ Natural Sci- 
ence” in Schools, by J. H. Chappell, of Georgia; a lecture on 
“Common Sense in Teaching Children,” one on the “ Word 
Method of Teaching Reading,” and an address on “ Sunlight and 
Starbight,” by Maj. W. J. Davis, of Louisville, Ky.; a presenta- 
tion of “Methods in Arithmetic and Geography,” by Maj. Jed. 
Hotchkiss, of Staunton, Va.; a lecture on the “ History of Arith- 
metic,” by Prof. S. P. Sanford, of Macon, Ga.; and an illustra- 
tion of the“ Phonetic Chart Method of Teaching to Read,” by 
Dr. B. H. Washington, of Augusta, Ga. 

From the above it will be seen that the exercises were, for the 
most part, those of a teachers’ institute; more attention being 
paid to practical methods than to a consideration of the general 
educational problems of the day. Much of the work was done by 
two gentlemen from distant States, who had been engaged as insti- 
tute lecturers. Three-fourths of those present were teachers of 
Savannah, Macon, and Atlanta; the interior towns and villages 
having sent but few representatives. These three cities, more- 
over, are the ones in which public schools have been most suc- 
cessfully established ; and for years past the executive work of the 
Association has been done mainly by those who are identified with 
the cause of public education. It is to be regretted that such is 
the case,—that private academies and colleges are not more largely 
represented; but time will, perhaps, fuse the interests that now 
seem divided. 

Mr. Chappell, the first essayist, is a young teacher, full of en- 
thusiasm, and, at the election of officers, was made secretary for 
the ensuing year. In discussing the subject of “ Natural Science 
in School,” he strongly advocated oral teaching, with little or no 
use of text-books by pupils, and illustrated by reference to his own 
experience in teaching elementary physics. He deprecated the an- 
tagonism between Science and Classics, and dwelt on the comple- 
mentary relations of the two kinds of culture. This battle-ground 
has been annually trodden, the apparent effect being an increas- 
ing appreciation the educatidwal importance’of Science. Mr. 
Chappell’s views are doubtless correct, so far as they relate to the 
education of the observing faculties, and of judgment, for which 
Physical Science is so eminently valuable. With increasing experi- 
ence, he will probably modify the estimate he has placed upon 
text-books as aids and guides to the pupil. No one will deny that 
the teacher must be independent of text-books; but the pupil, un- 
skilled in note-taking, usually needs something more than oral in- 
struction, if subjected to the periodical tests of written examina- 
tions. To teach the proper use of text-books is part of the in- 
structor’s province, and implies no servile dependence upon them. 
The general spirit of Mr. Chappell’s address, however, was such 
as would be productive of much good, if widely spread among the 
teachers of the South. 

The lectures of Major Davis were characterized by much lucid. 
ness of thought and attractiveness of style. To summarize them 
in a brief article is impossible. His address on Sunlight and 
Starlight, originally prepared for a lyceum lecture, was a fascina- 
ting exposition of the wonders of the spectroscope, in which the 
speaker claimed for himself no. originality in scientific research ; 
but his method of presenting a subject, with which all are more 
or less familiar, was very satisfactory, and he held the undivided 
attention of his audience. 

Dr. Washington’s “ Phonetic Chart Method of Teaching to 
Read,” is due to long experience as a teacher of primary grades ; 
and the inventor claims for it great advantages over all other sys- 
tems. Every primary school is provided with spelling charts, and 
the use of this method can scarcely be deemed a novelty, though 
Dr. Washington’s application of it is on a larger scale than usual. 
His chart is made of cloth, four feet wide and long enough to con- 
tain three thousand words. It is mounted upon rollers, which are 
turned by a crank and supported on a frame, so as to display at 
will any desired portion of the chart. The words are arranged in 
rows, such that, when read horizontally, the successive vowel 
sounds are perceived ; if verticallv, the consonants are contrasted 
with each other. Starting with the simplest combinations, there 
is a gradual inerease of complexity till words of five or six syllables 
are included. Dr. Washington claims for his method great econ- 
omy, in that the powers as well as the forms of letters are simultane- 
ously tanght to an entire class. By the judicious phonetic classi- 
fication of the words studied, the pupil is spared the oddities of 
our vocabulary, which are no less puzzling to children than to for- 
eigners. Such words are to be learned after the mastery of those 
which are capable of classification. The lecturer referred partic- 
ularly to the emulation and pleasurable activity excited among 
pupils by teaching them together instead of singly. Besides de- 
tailing his own experience, he adduced the written testimony of 
manyfof his fellow-teachers in*Augusta, whose success in the use 


of his chart had been as gratifying to himself as beneficial to the 

schools. He claims to teach his primary pupils “ to read elegantly 

in the Fifth Reader in from twelve to sixteen months, while by 
the old methods they require six years to do the same work.” 
The lecture naturally elicited lively discussion, and though ‘none 
were willing to accord to the method all that had been claimed for 

it, the invention certainly is capable of very useful application, if 

employed as an adjunct to the word method, or modified so as to 

illustrate Leigh’s system. 

Professor Sanford’s “ History of Arithmetic” was given in a 

facetious style, that completely prevented the weariness that might 

have been expected from a topic seemingly so dry. He gave an 

entertaining sketch of the methods of notation and calculation 

current among the ancient Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Chinese, 

Mexicans, and Peruvians, illustrating at the blackboard. He pre- 
sented to his audience a fac-simile of a Peruvian Arithmetic or 

calculator, of the “latest edition,” which was unique. From an 

examination of it, one might suppose the Peruvians would natur- 


rally have deemed the subject exceedingly “ knotty.” 


Major Hotchkiss lectured on methods in both Arithmetic and 
Geography. His illustration of the latter was especially interest- 
ing, but would occupy too much space for reproduction in a brief 
notice. He is bold and a and presents his views with 
much force. In his native State, much of his time is occupied in 
—s institutes, and thus contributing to elevate the standard of 
teaching. 

The Teachers’ Association was the recipient of many special 
attentions. A complimentary entertainment of tableaux, calis- 
thenics, and music was given them in the Savannah Theater; and 
after the close of the third day’s session, the members with their 
families and friends enjoyed a steamboat excursion to the Atlantic, 
where some learned for the first time the significance of being 
“ rocked in the cradle of the deep.” W. Lec. Srevens. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the association will be held in the Academy 
of pute we tL Md., on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, July roth, 

th, and rath, 
will be before the General Association and the 
several departments as stated below: 

General Association. 

1. Addresses of welcome by the Governor of Maryland, and the Mayor of 
Baltimore. Response by the President. Annual address of the President. 

2. The Demands of the New Century upon the American Common School; 
by Rev. A. D. Mayo, Springfield, Mass. 

3. The Normal Schools of the United States — their Past. Present, and Fu- 
LL.D., late President of the State Normal University, 
Bloomington, 
# The Country School Problem ; Prof. Edward Olney, of the University of 


higan. 
5. The Moral Element in Primary Education; Hon. W. H. Ruffner, State 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Richmond, Va. 

6. Educational Terminology and School Grades; Doane Doty, Eaq., Superin- 
tendent Public Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

‘7. Report on Course of Study from Primary School to University; Wm. T. 
Harris, Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo., Chn. of Committee. 

8. Re on the School Work of the World as represented at the Centennial 
Exposi ; Hon. Warren Johnson, of Maine, Cho. of Committee. 

Department of Higher Education. 

1. Address by President Noah Porter, Yale College. 

2. Greek Syntax; Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Ph.D., LL.D., Johns Hopkins 
Univitne Political Ecooomy of Higher Education; Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, 

. The Politica omy ; Hon. H. A. M. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

4- Position of Modern Mathematical Theories in our Higher Courses of Pure 
Mathematics; Wm. M. Thornton, Adjunct Professor, Mathematics, 
University of Virginia. 

5. Position of the Modern Languages in our ge of Higher Education ; 
Prof. E. M. Jaynes, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
tae Svstematic Organization of American Education; Dr. John W. Hoyt, 

son, Ww is. 

7. History of South Carolina College from 1810 to 1860; Prof. W. J. Rives, 
Washington College, Maryland. 

8. Report on Orthoepy; Prof. Sawyer, Lawrence Utiiversity, Appleton, Wis. 

Depariment of Normal Instruction. 
fpen Practice Schools; Miss D. A. Lathrop, City Normal School, 
nnati, O. 

2. Three Important Considerations for our Profession: 1 Whatis a School? 2. 
What are its Rights and Duties? 2. Some C uences from the above; Pres- 
ident J. H. Hoose, State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 

3. Relations of Normal Schools to Other Schools; President J. Baldwin, 
State Nermal School, Kirksville, Mo. 

re yrenences Course of Study for Normal Schools; Professor John Ogden, 
Worthington, O. 

s- What may Normal Schools do to ferm Right Habits of Thought and Study 
in their Pupils; Pref. C. A. Morey, State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 

6. Methods of Professional Training in Normal Schools; Principal J. W. 
Dickinson, State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

Department of Elementary Jnstruction. 

1. The Kindergarten, with Tllustrations; Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary 
State Board of Education, Connecticut. 

a* ang Summ we Train our Primary Teachers; Superintendent John Hancock, 

Textbooks to our Modern System of Education; James Cruick- 
shank, LL.D., Brook N. Y. 

of Object Teachings Hon. M. A. Newell, Maryland. 

ical A s -Teaching; Hon. M. A. Ne ary 

é Common Sense in Education; Wiliam J. Davis, editor Home and Schoo! 
Louisvi 

. Report on Art Education; John Y. Culver, Brooklyn, N. ¥., Chn. Com. 

8. Kindergarten Training, with illustrations; Madame Kraus-Boelte, N. Y. 

9. Military Education in the United States; Lieut. C. A. L. Totten, 4th Ar- 
tillery, U. S Army, Mass. Agricultural College, Amherst. 

Department of Industrial Education. 

Address; President S. R. Thompson. Nebraska. 

2. Industrial Education of Women; Hon. Ezra S. Carr, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, California. 

3. Instruction in Manual Arts in Connection with Scientific Studies; Prof. 
Manly Miles, Industrial University. of 

What can one to secure a larger proportion ucated Labor 
an Producing and Manufacturing ? Prof. William C. Russell, Cornell 
University, New York. 

5. How far should Industrial Soo ae in the attempt to extend the 

Limits of Science by Experiment or ot ; Prof. E. M. Pendlcron, Uni- 


of Georgia. 
""e, Drawing as an Element of Advanced Industrial Education; C. B, Stetson, 
‘on, Mass. 

N. B.—Authors of Papers and Reports will please bear in mind that brevity 
is the existing rule of the Association. 
Hotel Accommodations.—The following hotels will entertain members of the 
Association at the reduced rates stated: The Carrollton and Barnum’s, $3.00 
per day; the Entaw,$2.s0 per day; the St. Clair, and Howard House, $2.co 


day. 
P Radway Fares.—Ali efforts to effect reductions on railroads beyond those ar- 
ranged for visitors to the Centennial have unavailing up to this date. 
Should occur in this respect it be noted in the circular to be is- 
sued wi ten from this date. 


W. D. Secretary. Wm. F. Puerrs, President, N. BE. A. 
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OUR PRESIDENTS. Foreign Notes. Facts and Facetia. 


BY MARTHA A, MURDOCK. 


The war at last over, and freedom secured, 
By the long, bloody struggle our fathers endured, 
The people elected, seventeen eighty-nine, 
George Washington, President, first of the line. 
Sohn Adams and Jefferson followed in turn, 
Both reaping the honor which patriots earn. 
in Jefferson's time, eighteen hundred and seven, 
The steamboat by Fulton to the world was first given. 
Sames Madison next filled the president’s chair : 
For years England’s course had. been very unfair, 
In seizing our vessels, and impressing their crews, 
And other means failing to right the abuse, 
For the sword’s arbitration our people prepared, 
And the war of eighteen hundred and twelve was declared. 
Monroe followed Madison ; then was arranged 
That Compromise famous, for long years unchanged, 
Which fixed Slavery’s line at Missouri’s southern bound, 
While all North and West should remain freedom’s ground. 
The old “ Monroe doctrine” was now first made known, 
“ America ruled by Americans alone.” 
The last three were democrats ; a whig now they chose 
In Adams the son. Ere his term reached its close, 
Was seen the first railroad complete in our land, 
And the Erie canal opened ; two projects grand. 
Eight years each had served, save the Adamses two, 
* So likewise did Fackson, a democrat true. 
The Tariff and Bank in “ Old Hickory’s” time, 
Were questions that tested his courage sublime. 
A tempest financial was steadily brewing 
That burst forth and wrought inexpressible ruin, 
As Van Buren assumed the high trust to him given, 
In what was long called “ the hard times of thirty-seven.” 
Again did the whigs put their candidate through, 
And Harrison, the hero of Tippecanoe, 
Succeeded Van Buren, for one month’s brief space, 
Then yielded to death, and the president’s place 
Was filled by John Tyler, who the whigs greatly vexed. 
’T was during his time, we find Texas annexed ; 
And just at its close, in eighteen forty-four, 
The telegraph wires their first message bore. 
The next contest was close. Democrats won the day, 
And Polk was elected o’er rare Henry Clay. 
Then broke out the Mexican war, where the fame 
Of Zachary Taylor won a piace for his name ; 
As twelfth in theline. But death closed his career, 
And Fillmore succeeded at the close of a year. 
Then Slavery was rampant, and angry debate 
Seemed to threaten the disintergration of State, 
Till in conipromise-seeking a cure for the ill, 
Clay nicely adjusted an Omnibus bill. 
Though adopted, in spite of the framer’s renown, 
A few years of trial broke his Omnibus down. 
When Pierce took the reins which Fillmore laid aside, 
The question of slavery disturbed far and wide, 
Till at last the Missouri Compromise was repealed, 
And the fair sothof Kansas became a battle-field. 


The republican party now hoisted its flag, 

But the democrats’ prestige forbade_them to lag, 
Electing Buchanan, who is known near and far, 

As in power when secession was planning for war. 
Then Heaven sent us Lincoln, the Union to save, 
To sever the bonds of the down-trodden slave ; 
To conquer rebellion, sweet peace to restore, 

And a martyr to fall in glad victory’s hour. 

By his death Andrew Fohnson the high office reached, 
But the last of his term he was gravely impeached. 
Then Grant, who to triumph our armies had led, 
The republicans gratefully placed at the head 

Of the nation, electing him twice to the post, 

An honor, since Jackson, but Lincoln could boast. 


Now let us remember Centennial year 

In its vast winding up, closed the public career 

Of the eighteenth of our Presidents. Who'll be the next, 
Is a question concerning which, men are perplexed; 

No lineage royal do we trace for a guide, 

The voice of the people alone will decide. 


— A young lady graduate of a Western medical college, when 
asked by her father what he should get her for a birthday present, 
caused that gentleman to turn pale by exclaiming: “ Oh! my dar- 
ling pa! If you would only go to the hospital and buy me the 
head and arm of a man, I should be the happiest girl in the world, 
I could dissect them on the kitchen-table, you see.” 


— “ Any knives or scissors to grind?” askeda poor boy of the 
clerks in a merchant’s office. “Don’t think we have,” answered a 
spruce young man, smartly; “but can you sharpen wits?” “I 
could, if you had any,” was the sharp reply ; and the clerk had to 
stand the laugh. 


Spatn.—A Spanish journal, Za Opinion de Tarragona, describes 
the effect produced in a class of the medical college of Barcelona 
by the attendance of a young lady at the leetures of the professor 
of Therapeutics, The professor, finding the lady’s name on the 
list of applicants for a degree, had stated that she must attend the 
lectures so as to qualify herself for the necessary examinations ; 
accordingly, on the following day, when the professor appeared, he 
was accompanied by the fair student, who was greeted by the male 
students present with a round of applause. From that day the 
lady, accompanied by her brother, who is also a medical student, 
has regularly attended the lectures of the course ; and the Yournal 
adds that this fact has increased the number of those who are reg- 
ularly present. The Professorial Staff of the University 
of Barcelona have addressed a petition to the king of Spain for an 
increase of the galaries of those engaged in teaching, stating that 
if the dignity of services should regulate their reward, then teach- 
ing should exceed, or at least equal, apy ether. They state that 


‘Iteachers are worse paid in Spain than in any other goyatry, and 


now that a new era of peace and good order is commencing, it is 
just, say they, that the educational career should receive, as to its 
external rewards, that encouragement and appreciation which are 
appropriate to its elevated character. 


STATISTICAL.—Holand spends for the instruction of the white 
population in her East Indian colonies a sum of about $250,900 
annually. Java alone has 53 public schools, attended by 4,160 
children, about half of whom receive their education free; there 
are also 23 private schools with 1,300 children and 700 adult pu- 
pils, all among the whites. For the native population there are, 
in addition, 94 public and 114 private schools. These details are 
obtained from E/ Magisteri’s Espafiol, which also furnishes the fol- 
lowing statistics relative to Demark: In this country, last year, 
there was only about eight per cent. of the population illiterate ; 
attendance upon school is obligatory for children from the age of 
seven to fourteen years, and those who receive private instruction 
undergo an examination every six months, In Copenhagen no 
public school can have more than thirty to forty pupils, and the in- 
struction is gratuitous. There are 2,700 scholars in the different 
normal schools, where the course lasts three years, the male pupils 
leaving at the age of twenty years, and the females four years later. 
FRANCE.—The Minister of the Fine Arts has approved a prop- 
osition to have an exhibition of Gobelin and Beauvais tapestry; it 
will be held at Paris from July to November next, in connection 
with an exhibition of furniture and other artistic productions suita- 
ble for the decorations of houses, 


recently visited : 

“Yesterday I was at Nil-Saint Martin. Goodness! what a 
school-house ! an old laborer’s house, with the walls almost rotten 
from dampness. No yard; the poor little scholars play before the 
house in a narrow space, not paved, and consequently muddy at 
this period of frequent rains, and near to a pond of stagnant 
water, giving out an odor that was hardly pleasing to the smell. 
The teacher was in his class-room, preparing his lessons. His 
class-room, did I say? it is not a room —it is a hole of 50 to 60 
cubic metres of capacity. I was afraid of it, for they dared not 
say that the ceiling would not give way. The floor was not half 
paved — and what a light ; only three miserable windows! The 
furniture was composed of six old benches, and two blackboards : 
the walls were bare, and the moisture dripped from them continu- 
ally. The rest of the place is on a par with what I have described. 
The worthy teacher has two rooms on the ground floor for himself 
and family, and one must have a strong constitution, and a good 
provision of blankets, to be able.to study and sleep in such a hole. 


I really felt pity for him, and fancied that to remain there without 
complaining, this young teacher must have a good pecuniary com- 
pensation. Goose that I was! this pioneer of civilization does not 
earn 2.60 francs a day, — about 50 cents!” 


— In India, when a pupil can write well with his finger in sand 
he is provided with the stylus and leaves of the Aristolochia Indica, 
or with a gypsum pencil and palaka—a little black-board serving 
as aslate. Each day the students copy the morrow’s lessons on 
the palaka, which is carried home, and the contents “learned by 
heart.” When delivering the lessons, the boys go one by one to 
the teacher, hold the slate with the back to their faces, and thus re- 
fresh the master’s memory and prove their own. A Madras school 

ares its pupils the drudgery that custom has made necossary in 
all English schools, where weeks of weary labor are spent on un- 
meaning strokes, pot-heoks and hangers, The Indian child’s first 
rene is a complete letter, and he makes real progress thencefor- 
ward. 


DREAM OF A SPELLING-BEE. 

Menageries where sleuth-hounds caracole, 

Where jaguar phalanx and phi tic gun 
Fight igan and kestrels ghesk-by-jowl, 

ith peewit and precious cockatoo, 
Gaunt seneschals, in crotchety cockades, 

With seine-net trawl for porpoise in lagoons, 
While scullions gauge erratic escapades, 

Of madrepores in water-logged galoons. 
Flamboyant triptychs groined with gherkins green, 

In reckless fracas with coquetish oes 


Ecstatic oyles, with gro hagri 
Garnish the groesome nightaare dream ! 


A Pusuic Schoot in BELGIUM. —A teacher writes to. 
La Progrds to give the following description of a school he had 


— It is only twenty-five or thirty years since Darwin, gazing into 
his mirror, was suddenly struck with his idea of the origin of man, 
and now he has an income of $20,000 a year.—Courier- Jaurnui, 

— Is there a word in the English language which containg all 
the vowels? Unquestionably. 

— Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, was upset, one day, in his 
carriage, near Edinburgh. A Scotch paper, after recording the ac- 
cident, said : “ We are happy to say that he was able to appear 
the following evening in three pieces.” 

— It is related of Sidney Smith that once on entering a drawing- 
room in a West-end mansion, he found it lined with mirrors on al] 
sides. Finding himself reflected in every direction, he said that he 
“ supposed he was at a meeting of the clergy, and there seemed to 
be a very respectable attendance.” 

— A Frenchman said to an American: “ T’ere is von word in 
your language I do not comprehend, and all ze time I hear it. 
Tattletoo, tattletoo—vat you means by tattletoo?” The American 
insisted that no such word existed in English. While he was say- 
ing so, the servant came to put coal on the fire, when he said, 
“There, John, that'll do.” The Frenchman jumped up, exclaim- 
ing, “ Tare ! tattletoo, you say him yourself, sare ; what means tat- 
tletoo ?” 

— The noblest spirits are those which turn to heaven, not in the 
hour of sorrow, but in that of joy; like the lark, then wait for 
the clouds to disperse, that they may soar up into their native ele- 
ment.— Richer. 

— A lovesick student went out, a few nights since, to serenade 
his charming Araminta. The evening was balmy and pleasant, and 
so spring-like, that very naturally the young man’s fancy lightly 
turned to thoughts of love. He found the house, and planted him- 
self under the window, touched his light guitar, and poured forth 
his soul in song. A light suddenly appears, and his heart is filled 
with joy. The window is raised, and a fair form is indistinctly seen. 
Oh! what bliss! A voice unmistakably that of the big brother 
comes down like a falling star, “ Move on, young man! We don’t 
want to buy any fish !"—Rochester Democrat. 

— If there were not an ordering and overruling Providence, how 
comes it that the universality of mankind should ever have so 
unanimously agreed in the madness of worshipping a power that 
can neither hear nor help us ?—Seneca. 

— The following specimen of English pure and undefiled is from 
the Liverpool 7imes: A doctor was lately summoned to a cottage 
at Harwood in Teasdale, and found a boy in need of his services. 
“ Put out your tongue,” said the doctor, The boy stared like an 
owl. “ My good boy,” requested the medical man, “let me see 
your tongue.” “ Talk English, doctor,” put in the mother, and then, 
turning to her son, she said: “ Hoppen thy gobbjer and put out 
thy loliker.” The boy rolled out his tongue in a moment. 

— God chooses that men should be tried, but let a man beware of 
tempting his neighbor. God knows how and how much, and where 
and when. Man is his brother’s keeper, and must keep him ac- 
cording to his knowledge.— George Mac Donald. 


— I have a belief of my own, and it comforts me, that by desir- 
ing what is perfectly good, even when we don’t quite know what it 
is, and cannot do what we would, we are part of a divine power 
against evil, widening the skirts of light, and making the struggle 
with darkness narrower.—George Elliot, 

— A Waterville girl worked the motto, “I need thee every 
hour,” and presented it to her chap. He says he can’t help it. It 
takes him two hours to milk and feed the pigs, morning and night, 
and business has got to be attended to. 

— The minister who divides his discourses into too many heads 
will find it difficult to procure attention for them all. 
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his sad death: 

When Mr. Webster visited England, 
after he had attained fame enough to pre- 
cede him, an English gentleman took him 
one day to see Lord Brougham. That 
eminent Briton received our Daniel with 
such coolness that he was glad to get 
away and back to his rooms. The friend 
who had taken him at once returned to 
Lord Brougham in haste and anger. 

“My lord, how could you behave with 
such rudeness and discourtesy to so great 
a lawyer and statesman? It was insult- 
ing to him, and has filled me with morti- 
fication.” 

“ Why, what on earth have I done, and 
whom have I been rude to?” 

“To Daniel Webster, of the Senate of 
the United States.” 

“Great Jupiter, what a blunder! I 
thought it was that fellow Webster who 
made a dictionary and nearly ruined the 
English lauguage.” 

Then the great Chancellor quickly 
hunted up the American Senator, and, 
having other tastes in common besides 
law and politics, they made a royal night 
of it. 
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